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DR. A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 
Member of the Faculty of Institute of Musical Art. 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND TONE-PLACING 
Teacher of singing, from the earliest stages 
Opera, Oratorio and Recital work. 
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JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, 
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Metropolitan Opera House. 
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MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
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Leschetizky Method »+ East zsth St 
“Phone, 1302 Lenox, 
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FRANK WALLER 
Opera Coach Accompanist 
Assictant Conductcr Boston Opera Company and Theatre. des 
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Aaditions Procured 
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New York City 


130 West 97th Street - 
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Concertmaster Philadelphia Orchestra 
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1 West 34th St.. New York 
"Phone 6204 Creeley 


W. 0. .FO RSYTH 


Pianist and fypcher of the Higher Art, ~ 
of Piano Playing 
COMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM} OR 
TEACHING 3 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


STUDIO : 267 VERNON AVENUE, sROORLYN, N, Y¥. 
Phone 3642-J, Williamabur 
MONDAYS AT POUCH GALLERY, 345 tuwtox AVE. 








Mme, E, B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


GUSTAV STRUBE 
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Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 
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Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
13s3 N. State St Chicago, Il. 
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CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
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ror west AL St. Telephone 
New York Moraine 8832. 
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Western representative, ack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Yhilharmonie 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 


BURTON tener 


Oratorio = Concert : Opera 
Management, Harriet M. Seow, 64 E. Yan Buren fi., Chicago, III. 
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LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, 81st St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 





Baroness L{TTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
s62 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 
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‘SOPRANO 
CONCERT ORATORIO 
IN reo gg 
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Care American Express Co., Naples, 
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Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Volee Culture Brooklyn, N.Y. 


OPERA 

















CONTRALTO 
Tetinaben 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ii. 
Phone, Oakland 3240 





GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TCUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


S. WESLEY ape 


St. pomen, Chu 
zad and Walnut Sts., 


ORGAN RECITALS, 








Philadelphia. 
INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


ow DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
Management, Sutorius & Co., 1 W. 34th St., N.Y. 
Personal Address, 27\E. 2nd St... N. Y. City 
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TENOR ——- COMPOSER 
“Two Reses” “Ah, Love but « Day” 
“Porever anda Day” “Maidens “Yea and Nay 
Hallet Gliderts, Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St. Tet. 8670 Gryant 
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THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 














Telephone: Prospect 7461 


Madame Rost- T. Foster 
Contralto Bass-Nodie 


Address, 703 Sterling Piace, 
Brook N. Y 








Concert Unique Recitals Oratorio 








EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction 


Address: 
915 CARNEGIE HALL, 


“'KROEGER 


Director KROEGER Baw yn 4 OF = 
Pilanotorte Recitals and Lecture R 


NEW YORK 





ST. Lowen tet MO, 





, SEPTEMBER 15 
Stadio 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Gsiembas 2329 





ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


Persona! Addr Tih tomer 
Management innett L. sniees. 





fat ie Pertiend, Me 
benmtacn “Walt one. “Seleege 


“HUGO = 


=U BERGEY 


/Ghicago Opera School 
DPA Fine Aris Bldg. Chicago, 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew's —, New York 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd 6t., BH. Y. Phone 6427 Bryant 





Composer Pianist 
Concert ead Recitals 
instracticn 
| | 6, ay 














Vocal Studio and @pere Seheot (Italien Wethed) 


ua SCHNEIDER 


PRELABELPMIA ; 1708 Chesteet 
seeabennats Corennare “Trier —e ty went 18 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Prodaction 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 Vest 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, River 1007 


REUBEN H. DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courter 
437 Filth Avenue New York 
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BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


Im America, Season 1914-15 
For Availabie Dates, Address 


STBINWAY PIANO USED 
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6749 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H. P. Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 








Conover 
Piano 


IS BUILT WITH 
MADE-TO-ORDER CARE 


Every detail of Conover construction suggests painstaking care. Nowhere is there 
an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America's 
greatest piano builders—a man who has spent more than forty years in the study 
of a single problem—tone producti Compared with its excellence in work- 
manship, 1 tune qualities and durability, it is more moderately priced 
than any other really great piano of today. 


Write for our handsomely illustrated art catalog and full particulars regarding our 
easy monthly payment plan 


The (Jabte Company 


CHICAGO 
The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and (NNER PLAYER Pianos 














CELENE LOVELAND 
Pianist 


4620 Lake Park Ave., 
Phone, Kenwood 587 


=REUTER 


624 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Parents 














€ INCINNATL at CONSE RVATORY of MUSIC esta: 3 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation, 


Bucsptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
wor 


Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


for catalogue and information 
sddress Miss Berraa Baur, Directress. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATOR 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATICJART IN THE \ WEST 


Amey the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 

Pia ~John attstaedt, Victor Garw ecory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
All len Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Public School Music—O, EB. Robinson. 

Sir eit ng Garieten Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 


rd Clarke, John T. ‘Read JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Organ—Wi helm Middelschulte. r 
rlin-—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig Catalog mailed free, 


moe MARTI 
cen wong 


CHRISTINE LEVIN | ®.REGHLIN ‘2s e:-- 


5 to L 
CONTRALTO ee ee 


OLIVE E. ATWOOD ruwsr | MARTHAS. STEELE ssenscts. 


(Prepares pupils for Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler) Address: Wightman and “~~ eee Streets 


Spec ial Teac hers’ Course ipeteding Leschetizky tech- 
HENRY I . SCHMITT 


8 W. :2ed St., N. Y. Phone Morningside 902 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


ITALIAN GRAND OPERA Residence Stedie: 208 W.Siet 6t.. Hew Tork. Tel. Gebeyter O67 
cure BENHAM Pianist 


NA. Southern Russia. Concerts de la 
Chureh 
Recitals Lessons 





Kimball Hell. Wabash 
ae a Jackson Blvd. 











BASSO 
OSTER & DAVID. 00 
Te Be 


Filth Ave aoe New ¥ 











New York City 

















Grande Noblisse, St. Petersburg, 
Concerts 


Imperial Royal Opera, Vienna. 
Studio: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 


Malkin Music School OLIVE KLINE 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director 
SOPRANO 


26 Mount Morris Park, West 
Management: Woilsoda Bureau, | West 94th St.. Rew York 





(Near taad St.) New York City 

Staff of Teachers JOSEPH MALKIN, 
| lia, Volpe, Dubinsky, Pasternack, Massel, 
Mme. Traubman and others, Catalogue upon request, 


Messrs. 








; MIDDLETON 


wate 


tanite SCOTT 


615 W. oad 
HN ODREAMS,"* “THE REVELATION,” Btc. 


a. VIRGIL 


AUGUST GEMONDER #@ SONS 


FINE ViouiNs 


te ee Phone 6668 Bryant 


MARY LINDSAY-OLIVER 
Scotch Pianiste 


615 ORCHESTRA HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


HERBERT MILLER teitwe) 


716 Fine Arts Building 


1914-1915 In America 
Address w i2ist St.. New York. 
idarees. ais West 12s Musical Bureau 


wassni 7, wes 
CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
"Phone Riverside 6919. 292 West gad St., New York 


WALTER SPRY 
oe 


Address Fine Arts bldg. 





ten sth iv Pttngh, Pa." Poems O06. J. Gre 

Italian Vocal Instructor 

Pietro A.——— 

STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 

TENOR 836 Collins Ave., Pittsburgh 

Hatha GO! BB* ae 
Virgil Scea oi Musi 
land Seminary, St. 

ALBERT ROSS 
PIANOFORTE STUDIO 
Address: Steinway Hall - New York City 

wet sag OE 
THE STERNBERG 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
CONSTANCE PURDY 
CONTRALTO 
400 Riverside Drive, New York Phone: 4043 Morningside 
wim CADMAN 
ae ae 
Addrese : Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.. BOSTOR 
aneianan EE 
Available for Recitals Season 1914-1915 


W. R. GARDNER, corttne 
S. Constantino YON 
| BARNEST 

Madison Aves R. Yor A. K View, South 
PARSONS 
SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 
Water Kirschbaum 
Ranson, 437 Fit Aves New York. 
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MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE KAISER’S CAPITAL. 


——— 


Concerts Continue to Draw Large Audiences—King Clark’s Passing—Choral Success— Augusta 
Cottlow Plays MacDowell—Needy Musicians to be Fed—Serato No Cafe Player. 


Jenaer Str., 21, 
Berlin, October 


ots } 

King Clark, the vocal instructor, passed away here last 
Saturday, October 3, after a very serious illness of nine 
weeks. Those who knew him well were not surprised, for 
they were aware that Clark had been in a very precarious 
condition for the past three years. Accompanied by Mrs. 
Clark the deceased went to Lausanne on July 24 with the 
expectation of spending his vacation in the Alps. In Lau- 
sanne, however, he was stricken suddenly, and for weeks 
he hovered between life and death. He finally rallied, 
however, sufficiently to be brought back to Berlin, but Mrs 
Clark and the physician and nurse knew that there was no 
hope of recovery. Clark’s death was the result of a gen- 
eral breakdown brought on by overwork and by an un- 
hygienic mode of life. He took ab 
solutely no exercise. 

In the death of King Clark, the musical world has sus 
tained a severe loss, for he was one of the ablest and most 
successful singing teachers of Europe. 
Berlin four years ago Clark had been singularly success- 
ful in placing his pupils in the German opera houses, where 
they invariably gave great satisfaction. It is sad that this 
genial man should have been taken away at the age of 
forty-three, for he had a real mission to fulfill, However 
the splendid work done by King Clark during the thirteen 
years that he was active as a pedagogue in Paris and Ber- 
lin has already borne rich fruit and will continue to do so 
for many years to come. 


taught all day and 


Since he came to 


The Berlin American colony has lost in King Clark one 


of its most prominent and influential members. King 
Clark was a man who commanded the highest respect 
among all who knew him well. Genial, kind-hearted, 


broadminded, magnetic, generous to a fault, he had a kind 
word and a hearty handshake for everybody. His strong, 
magnetic personality was irresistible. 

The funeral services were held at his house on Tuesday 
afternoon, Judge Gerard, the American ambassador, and 
all of the prominent members of the colony attending. A 
Christian Science service was held by Mr. Gerst, the hus- 
band of Augusta Cottlow. The body was cremated here in 
Berlin. 

Mrs. King Clark is, of course, so crushed by her hus- 
band’s death that she is unable to go to America, so that 


her concert tour, which was an 
nounced for this season, under 
Hanson's direction, will have to b 


the Mrs 
Clark will remain in Berlin with her 


mother, Mrs. Oakley. 


postponed. For present 


Ocus CnHom Sincs 


The first concert of the famous 
Philharmonic Choir under Siegfried 
Ochs, which occurred at the Phil- 


harmonie on Monday evening, drew 
out an immense audience. Ochs will 
give his regular series of four even 
ings and four matinees during the 
winter, and the gross receipts of all 
the concerts the. War’ 
Relief Fund. Ochs opened his pro 

gram on Monday with the German 
national hymn, “Heil dir im Sieger 

kranz,” which was begun by 
choir, the 
sopranos and so forth, and finally 


ending with the full chorus, orchestra 


will go to 


a boys’ 


followed by tenors, 


tremendous 


and organ, making a 

effect. The entire andience joined in AN INTERESTING TRIO OF PIANISTS 

the final verse. Wilhelm Berger's Teresa Carrefio, Alberto Jonas, Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky. The others in the growp are Dr 
“An die grossen Toten,” for mixed distinguished amateur pianist of Berlin, and Mme. Carrefio’s 4 26 


chorus and orchestra, a beautiful, se- 

rious work, was admirably presented After this Fritz Fein- 
hals, the Munich baritone, whom you have heard at the Met- 
ropolitan, sang lieder with piano accompaniment. Feinhals 
has been called into the army, and when he appeared on the 
stage, spick and span in his new gray field uniform, he 


interest were 
seven old German folk songs, arranged by Siegfried Ochs 


was given a rousing reception. Of great 


for a capella mixed chorus. 


Quaint, charming old songs 
, one of them dating back as far as 1477 


they were The 





FRANK KING CLARK, 
teachers in the 
on Octoher 4 


One of the leading voice world, who died at Berlin 
celebrated chorus and its unique conductor were in excel- 
lent form throughout the evening 


Biiraner Concerts Open 
First of the Blithner Orchestra’s popular concerts was 


that given at Blathner Hall on Sunday evening under Os 





Fried’s baton 


kar 


it ever was at these concerts in times of peace 


The attendance was much larger than 
As two- 
thirds of the regular personnel of the Blithner Orchestra 
have been called to arms it was virtually a new band of 
musicians that played on Sunday. The ensemble was sur- 


With the “ 


great 


prisingly good considering this fact Peer Gynt” 


Nicolas 


finished performances 


suite in particular Fried scored a success 


Lambenon, the concertmaster, gave 


of the two Beethoven romances 
Aucusta Corrtow Scores 
Augusta Cottlow’s concert for the benefit of poor musi 
cians, which was given at the Singakademie on October 7 
was a pronounced success. Supported by the Philharmonic 


Orchestra under the leadership of Ferruccio Busoni, our 


brilliant young countrywoman played the Beethoven ( 
minor and MacDowell’s D minor concertos and Liszt's 
‘Spanish Rhapsody” in Busoni’s arrangement for pianc 


was in splendid 


Miss 
throughout the evening, but 


orchestra. Cottlow form 
facDowell 


giving a mag 


and 
in the concerto of 


in particular, she rose to really great heights, 





nificent performance of this beautiful, interesting work 
Miss Cottlow grows and matures from year to year. She 
has made astonishing strides during the last twelve months 
Such a round, full, singing tone, and fluent, clear, pearly 
reliable technic areé possessed by but few women Busoni 
supported Miss Cottlow with ideal accompaniment The 
house was well filled, so that a considerable um must have 
been turned over to the relief fund 
\ Braums Procram 

A very successful piano recital for the same good caus« 
was given on the previous evening at Scharwenka Hall by 
Walter Petzet, who now is principal assistant of Xaver 
Scharwenka at this master chool for piano playing. Pet 
zet is a remarkably gifted and versatile man As a criti 
he wields a trenchant and forceful pen: he is a very su 


re, and he 


an excellent ensemble plaver 
oloist he 


cessful pedagog 


All this is well known, but as a piano surpri 
me. His program was a most exacting one, consisting of 
the three Brahms sonatas Petzet played them all from 
memory, and his performances were characterized by tecl 
nical finish, masterly tonal handling of the piano and 
refined, thoroughly usical interpretation The pianist 
scored an emphatic succe 
LAB At 
It is surprising where all the iences cor f pa 
icularly as no free tickets are to | ad t ts t 
i 1 | he the pri il 
ulf of what they are in ordinar 
Neverthek hove 
sstonished at the full hou " 
cer I Berlin Lied 
rtafel if the ( ral lrew 
imine r ! r | 
t ’ ‘ the yl ; a 
Frieda He | \ 
nally good drawing pow: Worl 
for ma hor 
contralt nade p the prograt 
7 —" 
A kiteh alle D 
h f , 
bsolute w ee f ‘ 
} the L'ns { rtizir 
of G y ‘ tua wtoM 
{ te-Str ‘ 0 ind cor , , tw 
dining hall whic f t 
with a large kitcher The institution 
Ww ll be oper all winter 
musicians are to be fed t 
A plain but wholes 
had at twenty pfennig 
hetweer i ly 
sup { ‘ wre 
Ber P k ’ 
6and 8. The oking and the service 
entirely 1 ¢ inds of e wive 
x] daugitters of musiciar all volunteer 
Fiescn Repti Br 
Busoni’s Bach recital has been postponed to October to 
The great pianist will not play at the first Nikis neert 
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his place will be taken by Carl Flesch, 
3eethoven concerto. 


as was announced; 

who will be heard in the 
Jonas’ Picture. 

Alberto Jonas by this time doubtless has reached New 

York. He is unquestionably one of the most gifted piano 

instructors of the day and made a brilliant name for him- 
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Augsburger St., 64 Berlin W., Germany 
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SUMMER CLASS FOR THE 


LESCHETIZKY METHOD 


UNDER INSTRUCTION OF 


MRS. POTTER-FRISSELL 
IN NEW SCHANDAU-OSTRAU, SAXON SWITZERLAND, GERMANY 
Address Villa 6, as above. 
continues until October 1914 


Clase 15, 


self during the eight years he taught in Berlin. Many of 
his pupils made successful appearances here with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and in other important German cities 
with the local orchestras. As his name is well known in 
America he will no doubt find in New York a congenial 
field of activity. Of interest is the photograph on 
page 5 showing a trio of celebrated pianists—Theresa 
Carrefio, Alberto Jonas and Gabriel Leschetizky, which 
now is published for the first time. 


Vrotrn Prize AWARDED. 


The Mendelssohn prize for instrumentalists was 
awarded by the Royal High School last week to a young 
violinist named Rothschild, a native of Cologne. This 
prize consists of 1,500 marks. 


Serato Nor 1s A CAFE. 


Arrigo Serato will leave Berlin the coming week for 
New York via Naples. The report that recently appeared 
in a New York paper to the effect that Serato was playing 
in a Berlin café is wholly without foundation. Serato has 
never played in any café. Artuur M. ABELL. 





Hambourgs Draw Sold Out Houses. 


Jan and Boris Hambourg have just started their fourth 
season of Hambourg Concert Society Concerts in Toronto. 
They have a big list of subscribers among the fashionable 
as well as the artistic world of Toronto. A special advan- 
tage is given to the students of all institutions in a nominal 
rate of admission, which has resulted in practically sold out 
The Buffalo series opened October 20 before a 


houses. 


JAN AND BORIS, THE GIFTED HAMBOURGS. 
large and representative audience, with Ethel Newcomb at 
the piano. The piece de resistance on this occasion was the 
Rachmaninoff trio, which made a deep impression and has 
to be repeated at a later concert by request. The following 
day a patriotic concert was given in Hamilton, Ont., before 
an audience of nearly fifteen hundred people, and resulted 
in an immediate reengagement by a prominent musician of 
that city for a series of concerts next season. 

Incidentally, the following letter was received recently by 
the Hambourg Conservatory of Music (Toronto) at which 
Jan and Boris Hambourg are directors and instructors : 

Just a few lines to tell you how much I appreciated the pupils’ 
recital on Saturday afternoon. Little scraps of information regard- 


ing Professor Hambourg’s method of teaching the piano had reached 
my ears from time to time, but I did not fully comprehend what 
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Avam Drour, basso, Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Francrs Maciennax, tenor, Berlin Royal Opera and Hamburg 
Opera. 

Rane Tasam. tenor, Royal Opera, Karlsruhe. 

CavaLerere Manto SamMAanco, baritone, formerly Metropolitan Opera 
Co. and Cowent Garden. 


formerly Metro reppme 2 Opera Co, and 
estival. 


Hernaicn Hewset, Dramatic Tenor, Hamburg. 


Purmam Gaiswotp, Some. fe f Metropolitan Opera Co., Berlin 
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his method really led to until I attended a Saturday afternoon 
pupils’ recital at the Conservatory Hall. I went quite expecting to 
be bored, as was my experience at similar affairs; but, on the con- 
trary, I was thoroughly interested from the first number to the last. 
The recital being given by pupils from the age of six to the ad- 
vanced pupil teachers of the institution, allowed the different stages 
of the Hambourg method to be fully demonstrated. After the style 
or name of piece was announced, each pupil went to the piano and 
without a note of music before them introduced the subject in a 
clear, lucid and definite manner that left no doubt in your mind 
but that each pupil understood exactly what was expected of them. 
Each note, chord and phrase had life, color, atmosphere about it. 
It made no difference how small the child or how simple its message, 
it was given in a clear and concise manner. There was no hesita- 
tion, no uncertainty regarding the subject; it was basic. There is 
something strong, something defined and fixed in the system of work 
taught by the professor, a system of teaching that forms its very 
foundation and has a definite purpose involved. The pupil is not 
kept rambling along in an aimless fashion for years, until some one 
suddenly discovers he has ability, temperament or perhaps genius, 
but from the very beginning every faculty the child possesses is de- 
veloped and none more thoroughly than that of concentration as in 
this school. It must be an absolute faculty, for music from the 
very first 1s made so vital a thing that you must live in it to pro- 
luce it and it therefore becomes a force absolute. 


A Soprano New to America " 


Alice Verlet, the Belgian coloratura soprano, who is 
about to start on a concert tour under the management of 
M. W. Hanson, will be a decided addition to the musical 
life of America this season. No artist has won higher 
praise from the critics of Europe, especially of Paris and 
London, in each of which cities Mile. Verlet is equally well 
known and equally popular. She is a regular member of 
the staffs of the Paris Opera and Opera Comique, and is 
also frequently heard at the Gaite Lyrique in the same city. 
In London Mile. Verlet is perhaps best known as a concert 
singer, although she has also been heard there in opera. 
She has appeared in concert in London with great fre- 
quency and always with brilliant success. Her last ap- 
pearance there before coming to America was in a joint 
concert with Kubelik. 








Marie Morrisey’s Recital. 

Songs in Italian, German, French and English were rep- 
resented on the program which Marie Morrisey sang at her 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Monday evening, No- 
vember 9. Elsie T. Cowen at the piano assisted. Bruno 
Huhn’s new song cycle, “Love’s Triumph,” accompanied 
by the composer, was sung for the first time. As this re- 
cital occurred too late for an extended review, on account 
of the paper going to press, a full account will follow in the 
November 16 issue of the Mustcat Courter. 





Henriette Bach with Haarlem Philharmonic. 


Henriette Bach, the young violinist, has been engaged as 
soloist for the December musicale of the Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic Society, of New York. Miss Bach was heard 
with much success last season in concert with John Mc- 
Cormack, also at a Metropolitan Opera House Sunday 
evening concert. Miss Bach, who is coming to the front 
rapidly, is engaged for a series of concerts in the West this 
season. She is a young violinist who takes her art seri- 
ously. 





Alice Shaw’s Engagements. 


Alice Shaw, the Cleveland contralto, accepted a position 
as soloist with the choir of the Jewish Temple of that 
city recently. This is one of the best choir positions in the 
Ohio city. 

Mrs. Shaw sang on October 27 before the Hudson Club, 
and on the following day she appeared in a concert before 
the Presbyterian ladies of Marion, Ohio. At both these 
appearances Mrs. Shaw met with success. 





Samaroff to Play Here. 


Olga Samaroff, the pianist, after an absence of three 
years from the New York concert platform, will make her 
re-entree in a piano recital to be given in Carnegie Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, November 28. 





“Falstaff” (Verdi) has always been rather unfortunate 
so far as London is concerned, and I am afraid that it is 
too late now to hope that it will ever achieve that popular- 
ity with the public at large which was once anticipated for 
it. But to the musician Verdi's wonderful score will al- 
ways be a joy. The season ends at Covent Garden on Tues- 
day next—London Truth. 
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Sue Harvard Writes from Dresden. 


Sue Harvard, the Pittsburgh contralto, who is studying 
in Dresden with Leon Rains has written the Musica. 
Courter interestingly of her life abroad. 

She says: “There is no war excitement in Dresden and 
no trouble or danger is anticipated here, hence the rea- 








SUE HARVARD AND LEON RAINS IN THE LATTER'S 
STUDIO IN DRESDEN. 


son I stay. My voice has improved wonderfully, and I 
think Leon Rains is a marvelous teacher.” 

Miss Harvard continues as follows: 

Having at last received papers from home I now clearly under- 
stand why so many inquiries were made for me through the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Berlin. Since the European war began—with the 
exception of the first week when the city was crowded with thou- 
sands of soldiers and the inhabitants were greatly agitated—I have 
witnessed none of the excitement experienced in other cities, there- 
in Dresden the entire winter and 
America next 


fore I have decided to remain 
continue my studies with Leon Rains, 
spring with my oratorio repertoire greatly increased as well as many 
arias and songs, which I shall use for concert and recital work in 
the fall, 

In a way this war has been rather an advantage than a detriment 
to students studying here, at least I have found it so. There is 
very little going on, the people being in no state of mind for 
pleasure of any sort, many of their dear ones being in the field 
as well as many already sacrificed, therefore one can devote his 
entire time and attention to etudy. I am more than pleased with 
the progress I have made since I began working with Leon Rains— 
who by the way is an American, and who is considered in Germany 
a great authority on vocal culture. When I came abroad it was 
my intention to stay six months, but my enthusiasm has grown to 
such an extent that I shall remain the full year with my present 
I have received an excellent offer to go into opera, but 
singer in America I 


returning to 


“meister.” 
as I have established 
shall continue along that line 

Living expenses here I find about the same as in America, with 
the exception of New York, which, of course, is more expensive 

I had the good fortune to attend the Wagnerian festspiele at 
Bayreuth in July, which alone was well worth my trip to Europe. 


myself as a concert 


Last week, during my stay in Berlin, I had the pleasure of sing 
ing in the home of Emil Paur, formerly conductor of the Berlin 
Royal Opera, Pittsburgh and Boston Symphony Orchestras, and from 
whom I received the greatest encouragement. So my European stay 
—and my first trip abroad—up to the present writing has been a 
real joy to me. However, when my year of study is at an end I 
shall no doubt be quite ready to sail back to dear old America, 
where I can derive the benefit of my hard work as well as greet 
my dear family and many friends. 


Miss Harvard is seen in the accompanying picture with 
Mr. Rains in the latter’s studio. 





Sam Trimmer Has Returned from Berlin. 


Sam Trimmer, the American pianist, returned recently 
from Berlin, where he has been studying with Teresa Car 
reo for three years. 

Mr. Trimmer, who has played a great deal in private, both 








SAM TRIMMER. 


in Europe and in America, is now booking engagements 
for his present American tour. 

He expected to concertize in Europe this season, but the 
war prevented this. 





Paterson Club Engages Anderson Artists. 


C. Mortimer Wiske has engaged Marie Kaiser, soprano; 
Rebecca Davidson, pianist, and Albin Antosch, cellist, 
through their manager, Walter Anderson, to appear with 
the Paterson Orpheus Club at its concerts on December 7 
and January 11. 


























Florence Hardeman Plays. 


Florence Hardeman, the violinist, gave a recital on No- 
vember 1 at the Jewish Settlement in Cincinnati, and scored 
an exceptional success according to all accounts. A num- 








FLORENCE HARDEMAN 

ber of prominent women on the concert committee of the 
organization, headed by Mrs. Adolph Klein, urged Miss 
Hardeman to give a public professional recital in Cincin 
nati, and the artist probably will do so early in Decem- 
ber. Other engagements in the Middle West are pending 
for Miss Hardeman, and several Eastern managers at pres 
At her re- 
cent Cincinnati appearance Miss Hardeman’s numbers were 


ent are negotiating for her exclusive services. 
Vitali’s chaconne, a Sarasate Spanish dance, Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole,” and short numbers by Tschaikowsky 
Schubert and Kreisler-Charpentier 


Mme. Genovese Has Opened a Studio. 


Nana Genovese, the Italian soprano, who was booked to 
appear in grand opera in Florence this season, has can 
celled her engagement owing to the present uncertainty of 
musical affairs abroad, and she has preferred to postpone 
her return to Italy indefinitely. 

Mme. Genovese has opened a studio at 1425 Broadway 
New York, where she is prepared to take a few pupils 

During November and December, Mme. Genovese is to 
appear in concert in New York and Pennsylvania. After 
the first of the year, she will go on a Western tour 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
HEARD IN TWO CONCERTS. 


Appears At Young People’s Concert and Sun- 
day Afternoon “Pop.” 


Minn., November 3, 1914. 

The opening concert of the fourth season of the Young 
People’s series by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
took place in the Auditorium, Friday afternoon, October 
30. The entire seating capacity was sold and many people 
were turned away. Over two-thirds of the audience were 
children. Tickets for this series are on sale in all the 
public schools for fifteen cents. The music supervisor of 
the schools has these programs long in advance and he 
sees that all the children are given an idea of the story of 
each overture and the principal themes are played, so that 
the young folks ok a ea ae Wea of the music before 
coming to the concert, Thursday Musical Club has 
helped in this, tod, by sendiig its members to the sthools 
to play piano (four or eight hand arrangéments), giving 
the leading themes of the music tinder discussi6n. Thus 
the children come properly prepared to hear these con- 
certs. In his introductory talk, Emil Oberhoffer made the 
statement that he believed that Minneapolis children were 
better versed in this respect than children in any other city 
in the United States. He likened the symphony. orchestra 
to the musical canvas upon which the pictures were to be 
drawn. He gave a short resume of the legend of William 
Tell and illustrated, on the piano, the chief themes, and 
then the orchestra, under his direction, gave a splendid 
rendition of this overture. The solo cello passages, played 
by Cornelius Van Vliet, were most enjoyable, Since the 
entire program was made up of compositions founded on 
legends, the second.number was the tone pieture of “Zoro- 
hayda,” by Svendsen, founded on the Spanish story of the 
princess who would find peace when she was baptized. 
These themes were beautifully played and the atmosphere 
of the Alhambra seemed to prevail. The next number 
changed the color to East India and thé overture told well 
the story of the Prineess Sakuntala as Carl Goldmark 
imagines her. 

Wagner's “Flying Dutchman” was given a most inter- 
esting reading. The program closed with the symphonic 
poem, “Mazeppa,” by Liszt. These programs are very little 
over an hour in length, Mr. Oberhoffér uses a minimum 
of time in explanations, so that he can give a maximum 
of music. The second concert will take place on Novem- 
ber 13 and will be devoted to music that is founded on 
fairy tales. 


Minneapolis, 


One hundred and fifty women, forming the Women’s 
Club, are the backers for this series of concerts. They are 
so well patronized that the club will never lose money, and 
they are to be thanked and congratulated upon this worthy 
undertaking. 

Much interest centered about the appearance of the 
new second cellist of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
when he played a solo at the popular concert on the after- 
noon of Sunday, November 1, in the Auditorium. With 
the engagement of Cornelius Van Vliet the orchestra 
claimed to have the “finest cellist in the land,” and now 
the cello section is much strengthened by Paulo Gruppe, 
the Dutch cellist. Mr. Gruppe played Boellmann’s “Sym- 
phonic Variations” and Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei.” His tone 
is deep and sonorous and he is particularly effective in 
legato passages. He played two encores, “The Swan,” by 
Saint-Saéns, and “Tarantella,” by Herbert. The program 
was opened with a colorful and dashing interpretation of 
Halvorsen’s “Triumphal Entry of the Bojars.” Brahms’ 
Festival” overture followed. Next came two 
movements of the D major symphony of Svendsen, played 
with great sympathy and a beautiful tone. Richard Lin- 
denhahn beautifully intoned the French horn themes in 
the “Mignon” overture, by Thomas. The string section 
distinguished itself in a splendid rendering of the inter- 
mezzo from “Naila,” by Delibes. The program closed with 
the “Magic Fire” music, from “Walkiire.” 


“Academic 


NorTH WESTERN Conservatory Notes. 


On November 13, at 8 o'clock, 
Brown-Hawkins, of the Conservatory voice department, 
will give the first of the informal musicales which have 
been a feature of her work for the last five years. 

A new feature of Conservatory work has been inaugu- 
rated by Margaret Daugherty, head of the piano normal 
department. Miss Daugherty’s advanced pupils, who are 
to graduate in June, will codperate with the committee of 
the Young People’s Symphony concerts. Brief talks will 
be given at grade schools on the Wednesday and Thursday 
preceding the Auditorium concerts. Louise Bayha and 
Henrietta Groth are to play the piano arrangement of the 
“William Tell” overture, besides other numbers, at the 
Webster and Logan schools on November 28 and 20. 

The first of a series of faculty recitals to be given in 
the city high schools by members of the Conservatory 


in Studio 510, Elizabeth 


faculty was held at South. High School, Thursday morn- 
ing, October 29, when Gladys Conrad, violinist; Robert 
Fullerton, tenor, and’ John Beck, pianist, gave an inter- 
esting, enjoyable program. RutH ANDERSON. 





Vida Llewellyn’s Program. 


Saturday afternoon, November 14, Vida Llewellyn, the 
young American pianist who has won laurels in Germany. 
will make her New York debut at Acolian Hall, playing 
the following program: 

Toccata and fugue, D minor 
Andante-in F 

Capriccio, B minor. 
intermezzo, op. 117, 
Carnival 

Stimmungsbilder, op. 9 


Waldesgesprache, op. 78, No. 4 
Echo He. Vienne 


Hugo Kaun 
Emil Sauer 





. Daniel Beddoe at Mozart Verein. 


Daniel Beddoe, the Welsh tenor, was a prominent soloist 
at the recent Mozart Verein diamond celebration in New 
York, 

Below appear two laudatory references to his singing: 

The tener, Daniel Beddoe, thereupon aroused the’ aydience to 
stormy applauae with the “Preislied’’ from Wagner's “Meistersinger.”’ 
Those present had another opportunity to admire Mr. Beddoe, in a 
duet for soprano and tenor from the “Meistersinger,” which he sang 
with Miss Hodge. Both artists this time also won enthusiastic ap 
plause-——(Translation) Abendblatt, Staatszeitung, October 26, 1914. 


Miss Hodge sang next the aria with Daniel Beddoe, the eminent 
tenor, who also gave a wonderful rendition of Walther’s “Preislied” 
from “Die Meistersinger.’’—(Translation) Herold (Abendblatt), Octo 
ber 26, 1914. 
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Reuben Davies Plays in Kansas. 


Reuben Davies, the young American pianist, gave a con 
cert at Hiawatha, Kan., on Friday, October 30. Ruth 
Hendrickson, soprano, assisted. The following program 





was performed: 


Piane, Chaconne in D minor Bach- Busoni 
Soprano, Nymphs and Fauns Bemberg 
Piano, Sonato ... Beethoven 
Soprano, Elsa's Boon 7 Wagner 
Piano— 


Mac Dowell 
MacDowell 


The March Wind 
Concert Etude, op. 3 


Polonaise in F (sharp) minor F. Chopin 
Soprano— 

Remembrance ..... Mary Turner Salté: 

Her Love Song. . ; Mary Turner Salter 

Come to the Garden, Love .Mary Turner Salte 


Piano, Concert waltz in E major Moszkowski 

The October 28 issue of the Hiawatha Democrat com 
mended Mr. Davies’ performance as follows: 

The managers of the musical course deserve great praise in bring 
ing the class of talent which was presented here last Wednesday 
night. The cultured people of Hiawatha are supporting this course 
in a commendable way Reuben Davies, head of the music depart 
ment at the Academy, graciously played his way into the hearts of 
the Hiawatha people. He is the possessor of a true artistic tempera 
nent, and was at his best. He produces wonderfully beautiful tones 
and played a balanced and finished program 


His opening number was the chaconne in D minor by Bact 


Busoni. Mr, Davies plays this number with great precision and 
beautiful tone coloring. The Beethoven sonata, op. 37, was warmly 
received and an encore was insisted upon The beautiful little 
musical gem with which he so graciously responded was “Medita 
tion,” composed by the musician himself The concert waltz in | 
major, by Moskowski, was rendered without fault 


Belle Gottschalk To Make a Tour. 


Since her arrival from abroad, where she has appeared 
in opera and concert with a considerable degree of success 
Belle Gottschalk, the young American soprano, has been 
preparing for a tour under the management of Antonia 





Sawyer. 

Few American girls have won more fame abroad than 
Miss Gottschalk. With the advantage of study under such 
notable teachers as Frank King Clark and Etelka Gerster 
who also taught Julia Culp, Miss Gottschalk was, at the 





BELLE GOTTSCHALK 


Soprano 


beginning of her career, well on the way to being a finished 
artist. Outside of a small circle of friends, Miss Gott- 
schalk has yet to make a name in her native land, but if 
she is received with the same enthusiasm as she was 
received in such musical centers as Berlin, Breslau, Lodz 
and other cities, Americans will doubtless give her a warm 
welcome 

She will begin her tour some time this month, her first 
bookings being in ab sey cas 


Rebecca Davidson’ ‘s Reengqement. 


Rebecca Davidson, the young g pianist of Pittsburgh, was a 
soloist at the Pittsburgh Exposition on Thursday evening, 
October 15, with the New York Symphony Orchestra. This 
appearance was a re-engagement, her playing with the same 
organization last season having been very successful. Miss 
Davidson was heard in the Liszt E flat concerto, scoring a 
marked success with the orchestra, the conductor and the 
audience, which was large in spite of the inclement weather. 

Miss Davidson is a young artist who is rapidly advancing 
in her profession, being a general favorite with the music 
lovers of those cities where she has appeared 
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PAUL DRAPER, LIEDER SINGER, 
WILL GIVE NEW YORK RECITAL. 


Gifted Tenor Returns From Study and Concertizing Abroad— 
Was Obliged to Cancel European Tour 


‘aul Draper, American tenor and singer of lieder, will be 
ong recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, Tues- 
day afternoon, November 17. This will be his first appear- 
York recital, as he has only recently re- 
turned from London and from several years of study and 
concertizing abroad through Austria, Germany, Italy and 
England. Of the interpretation of the German lied he has 


qina 


ance if ¢ 


made a special study. 

Mr. Draper’s season was fully booked for concerts in 
England, Germany and France, but the turbulent conditions 
ibroad forced him to give up these appearances and return 

New York, which, by the way, is his native city. 

Braggiotti was Mr. Draper’s teacher in Florence for two 
rhe tenor followed this period of study with four 
years of study with Raimund von Zur-Mihlen, whom he 
one of the greatest lieder singers of his 


yeal 
isider to be 


Che tenor confines his programs for the most part to the 
classical German lieder and to works of the most impor- 
In his estimation Schubert is the 
of all song writers. 

He will include in his Aeolian Hall program: “Gesange 

Harfners” (Schubert), “Dichterliebe” (Schumann), 
An Kleine Madchen,” Christkindlein’s “Wiegenlied,” “Be- 
timmung’ “Einsiedel,” by Karol Szymanowski. These 


tant modern writers. 


wreates 


and 
last four are new songs by the modern Polish writer, whom 
Mr. Draper estimates to be the most interesting and im- 
ortant composer now living 

Mr. Draper made his debut in Munich, when he sang 
(Schubert). He includes Bach 
rahms on his programs to a great extent. 

attractive appearance and interesting per- 
ility assist materially in the presentation of these re- 
Note should also be made of his thorough 
icianship, and of the fact that he is a pianist of merit. 


Die Winterreise” cycle 
ind B 


Draper's 
ital programs 


idon press criticisms, which are given below, show 
the English critics estimate his art highly: 
sled art were that upon which the art loving 


indeed would Mr 
Telegraph, October 9, 1913 


bsist then Draper be sent to 


iffering public Daily 


1s a singer of parts and a ver 
" Hall last night His 
rol and at the service of poetical insight and 


owed imselt 


} 


recit t Bechstein 


singer made an excellent impression 


lon, was refreshingly independent in the 
Groups of songs 
from the collection of Brahms 
recitals, A singer’s powers of expression 


1 in their imterpretation, 


of folksongs 


adds to these a number of fine dra- 
Schubert 


r when he 
ngs by He attains not only variety 
sentiment, creates a lively interest and exer 


nd convincing force.—Star, May 22, 1913. 


an a singer, he is a musician, whose taste is shown 


the choice of songs, but in the singing of them.—Illus 
News, October 18, 1913. 


mpression made by his singing a week ago was 
night. The ex- 
uracter of his songs, combined with a pronunciation 
hing, clear, and especially the liquid consonants 

to, roused considerable enthusiasm in the “Dich- 
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leepened by his performance last 
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terliebe” and in Mahler’s “Ich hab’ ein glithend Messer.” A _ fine 
song received a fine interpretation.—Times, October 17, 1913. 


- 

In intelligence, fine and clear power of enunciation and an en- 
tirely individual method of interpretation which never for a moment 
conceals the intention, Mr. Draper possesses all those requisites 
which permit an acknowledgment of him as an artist as distinct 
irom the singer. The program was excellent and included items 
from Schubert’s “Winterreise” and lieder of Schumann and Brahms. 

Observer, October 12, 1913. 


Mr. Draper is also already booked for recitals in Phila- 
delphia and Boston. 





Memphis Beethoven Club Opens Season. 


Again taking precedence in the musical life of Memphis, 
the Beethoven Club opened its twenty-sixth season on Oc- 
tober 24, when the first monthly free matinee concert was 
given at the Goodwyn Institute, which was filled to over- 
flowing. The program was arranged by the president, Mrs. 
David L. Griffith, and was most attractive. Giordino Pello- 
nari, the young tenor in whom Memphians are deeply inter- 
ested, sang several numbers and displayed rare talent. 

The officers for 1914-15 are as follows: Mrs. David L. 
Griffith, president; Mrs. Eugene B. Douglass, first vice- 


MRS. DAVID L. GRIFFITH. 


president; Elizabeth Mosby, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Ben Goodman, third vice-president; Mrs. H. H. Fairfax, 
treasurer; Mrs. Richard A. Street, recording secretary; 
Mrs. F. Faerhmann, corresponding secretary; Mrs. A. 
Denny Du Bose, federation secretary; Mrs. George Gun- 
ther, auditor. 





Blanche Goode’s Recital. 


Blanche Goode’s recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Wednesday afternoon, November 4, introduced a young 
and attractive pianist to the New York audience, a pianist 
who apparently takes, her art very seriously. 

Her program included the Schubert A minor sonata, 
three intermezzi and rhapsodie, op. 119, Brahms, and six 
etudes, op. 10, Nos. 3, 8 and 7, and op. 25, Nos. 2, 9 and 12. 

Miss Goode showed a marked degree of technical pro- 
ficiency, which included a firm touch, facile runs, clearness 
and strength in chords and arpeggios and a fine sense of 
rhythm. 

Plentiful applause and numerous handsome floral tributes 
testified to the popularity of the pianist with her audience. 
Encores at the conclusion of each group were furnished, 
and as the writer left the hall, the audience was still ap- 
plauding for a second encore at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram. 
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Dubinsky Heard in Quaker City. 


David Dubinsky, violinist, was heard in recital at Griffith 
Hall, Philadelphia, on October 27. His program was made 
up of four groups, his opening number and first group be- 
ing the Brahms sonata in G major, op. 78. In this Mr. Du- 
binsky displayed his excellent technic and broad tone. This 
number was followed by the concerto in A minor, op. 37, 
by Vieuxtemps, all three movements being played with a 
careful regard for the interpretation. The third group was 
composed of the Tartini sonata in G minor and Kreisler 
arrangements of selections by Martini, Couperin, and Boc- 
cherini, Tschaikowsky’s “Melodie” and Sarasate’s “Spanish 
Dance” completed the program. Mr. Dubinsky plays with 
a sureness of touch and a sonority of tone which mark his 
thorough musicianship. In addition he is an earnest student 
and ever ambitious in his chosen profession. 

Edith Mahon supplied the accompaniments in a sympa- 
thetic manner, adding greatly to the enjoyment of the even- 
ing. 

A large audience assembled on this occasion and was 
most enthusiastic in its praise and lavish with applause. 





Piano Pupils at Long Beach, Cal. 


Abby de Avirett presented the following piano pupils at 
the Hotel Virginia, Long Beach, Cal., on Friday, October 
23: Isabelle Becker, Olive Powers, Madeline Lupher, Pau- 
line Farquhar, Charlotte Gooding, assisted by Dorothy 
Hess, violinist, and Mrs. Bert Ensminger, mezzo-soprano. 
An interesting program was rendered, all of the works be- 
ing selected from the best of the classical composers. 
There was a large and enthusiastic audience, and the Long 
Beach Daily Telegram speaks of “careful preparation,” 
“artistic finish,” etc. 

Dorothy Hess, whose work was much appreciated, is a 
pupil of Mrs, Thilo Becker, of Los Angeles. 





Two Gescheidt Tenors. 


C. Judson House, the rising tenor of the Miller Vocal 
Art Science, who is under the instruction of Adelaide 
Gescheidt, made a decided success in the rendition of Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” in the New York Avenue M. E. 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., October 25. He sang the “Cujus 
Animan” with great ease, breadth of expression and beauty 
of tone. His portion in the entire work was superbly 
rendered, showing fine capabilities as a singer of oratorio. 

Another pupil of Miss Gescheidt, Vernon T, Carey, so- 
loist of the First Dutch Reformed Church, Brooklyn, sang 
in “Elijah” with marked success on October 11. His res- 
onant and sympathetic tenor voice impressed his audience 
deeply, his interpretation being intelligent and expressive. 





Anne Stevenson News Items. 


Anne Stevenson, the soprano, sang with success before 
a large and fashionable audience at a benefit concert given 
for the West Hoboken (N. J.) Day Nursery, October 28. 
Miss Stevenson, as usual, delighted her hearers with her 
great charm and the perfect control of her exquisite 
voice. Frederic Dixon accompanied the singer with finesse. 

The special auxiliary classes in English diction, etc., at 
the Anne Stevenson studios have started with an unusually 
large attendance. The privilege of these classes under 
most competent instructors is enjoyed by Miss Stevenson's 
pupils without extra charge. 





Jean Vincent Cooper at Shubert Theatre. 


One of the numerous artist-pupils of Sergei Klibansky, 
who is becoming very well known, sang at a violin recital 
at the Shubert Theatre, New York, October 30. This was 
Jean Vincent Cooper, the contralto, who was heard in 
an aria from “Trovatore” and songs by Ronald, MacFad- 
yen and MacDowell. Following both her appearances she 
was encored. Mme. Nordica’s former well known accom- 
panist, E. Romayne Simmons, was at the piano. 





Thuel Burnham’s Engagements. 


Thuel Burnham, the pianist, who is touring America this 
season under the management of Harry Culbertson, of 
Chicago, announces three New York recitals, to be given 
on March 2, 16 and 30. Mr. Burnham will also be heard in 
New York on January 16 with the Rubinstein Club and at 
the Sherry-Bramhall salon in February. 





Victor Wittgenstein, pianist, who met with favor on the 
occasion of his New York debut last winter, will give a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall, Friday evening, November 20, playing 
compositions of Brahms, Scarlatti, Beethoven, Cesar 
Franck, Chopin, Goldmark and MacDowell. 
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RS. F. H. SNYDER, one of America’s distinguished voice teachers, is opening an Italian 

M schvol of Music in St. Paul, Minn fo Americans who cannot go to Italy for study 

she will bring intact the vocal method originated by Vincenzo Vannini, of Florénce, 

Italy—a method of voice development that has been marvelously successful, and to which he 
has devoted his life 

Mrs. Snyder has long been at the ead of musical affairs of the Northwest as impres 

saria and teacher Her experience as a voice teacher extends back over a period of twenty- 


seven years, It is a quarter of a century snce she first began to study with Vannini, and she 
has returned to him frequently during all that ne, pausing last season while on a»trip around 
the world to gain new inspiration and knowledge in his Florentine studio, which she kept fresh 
during winter in China by teaching sine ne to the princes and princesses of the Orient 

“The great advantage of my new American school,” says Mrs. Snyder, “is that it brings 
the best method in the world inio a part of ¢ country that produces the finest voices. There 
is ne voice in the world so vitally beautiful as the voice of the Middle West, but, in order to 
get the best results with it, we must ave it early 

“I have watched young voices unfold from tight little buds into full and brilliant vocal 
flowers in a few months, even a few weeks 
when there were no complicated errors to over 








not a cause, and that they may work the whole life to cure that effect with no use, because & 
jong as the cause remains there is nonsense in curing the ffect Teac too, tl tw the 
work of patience people may succeed sometimes to held down gue : : si i 8 
cess. As long as the contractions that did eate the wrong }f ' f the tengue w 
remain? Do please let know that there exists some cases peoy at cannot 1 dow 
tongue, and they must neither try The conformation of the f the th causes 5 
times that necessity This is natural law that 1 t be respects nd none can attempt te by 
About breathing, teach to your pupils as wrote the celebrated teache Mr. Par ka 
to breathe is to live, and every one knows how esary 1 
the head, but to keep calm (cool down, as I y S ‘ 
that an intelligent laziness is the best food for me bre ng, W s 
tion of the tongue and all contractions llus s with the way at iI 
continue to have always the same faith that » { spire < 














come. 

“The Vannini method is different from 
all others, for it puts the horse, which was for Vv. VANNIN 1 
so long behind the cart, oo before it 
First the tone and then the breathing—that is ao 
the order in which they come in the Vannini u, Via cet Mo 
studio. And it is true that the pupil, taught E 
to sing a proper tone, will presently breathe FIRENZ 
properly, and the breathing muscles will 


strengthen more rapidly than in those cases 
where all the attention is devoted to ne 4 
breathing and the tone developed afterwarc 


Tone placing and the division of the registers 
follow naturally. 

“In the new school we are to have 
three original Vannini pupils besides myself 
Mrs, Mabel Durose, he has just returned 
from a summer with the great maestro, will 
be one of the head assistants; also Miss Mar 
tha Rogers, of New York Mrs. Durose and 
Ina Grange, the foremost accompanist and 
coach of the Northwest and for four years 
assistant in Mrs. Snyder's studio, will prepare 
pupils in St. Paul for Mrs. Snyder’s studio, 
while in Minneapolis Mrs. Cochran and Kath 
leen Hart will give the preparatory work 
Miss Hart has studied abroad and is an ex- 
ponent of the Vannini method; she is booked 
for a tour with Rosa Olitzka for this season. 

Mrs. Snyder’s absolute fidelity to the 
teachings of Vannini is proven by the maes- 
tro’s own letters, one of which is herewith 
published and which was written about twenty- 


one years ago. , 0 
Frousnce, Italy, April 3, 1893. 
Via Del Moro, 11, 

Dear Mas. Swyver: 





Tomorrow you will leave Florence to go 
hack to America, and it is difficult to say if I 5 netivmed 
will ever have the pleasure to see you again. 


It is true that you promise me to come back 
not before long, and it is true that you have 
the habit to keep your promise, but who knows 
(dear Mrs. Snyder), something may happen in 


you may find me no 
more, so let us have a talk about our beloved 
profession Let me remind you what are the 


i Wore LAA te Hi aud 3 
spite of your decision may prevent your com- 
ing here, or coming, Oey Mig. 6 


most important things to be observed. Let 
me give you some “a 


ice. Let me praise you 
in what you deserve to be praised. Looking Cum 2 
this morning, by chance, in my album in which 
I have my pupils write their names, it hap- 
pened to me to see the one of an old pupil of 


mine, and under it the date of 1870—twenty- J 
three years ago—yes, twenty-three years ago-— 


and he was not my first pupil. I do not 
exaggerate when I say that it is more than 
twenty-five years that I have been teaching 
singing. I was very young then Twenty- 
five years of work has been a constant battle 
that I have fought against prejudices—that I 
do not remember to have had a moment of 
blessedness. I went ahead always with the 
Latin motto, “frangar non flectar,” but I did 





Pevembor the sereath ~ '913. 




















not either break. I am surprised myself to 
speak the truth of the success obtained in this 
world of prejudice in which we live. A man 
who has not any ought not really to succeed, so I repeat that I am surprised I do not under 
Stand it. Sometimes I think that, perhaps, I am mistaken, imagining that we live under the 
kingdom of prejudice, superstition and nonsense. But it is the allusion of the moment, then 
why my success,, and the success of those that try to follow my ideas? The evidence of the 
facts or the fascination of the truth, the facts would not, perhaps, have the force to convince 
the stubborns, but the fascination of the truth is the one that does the miracie, that is the only 
explanation for me You, dear Mrs. Snyder, that besides the intelligence, have the force of 
character to continue to follow me in my ideas, don’t give up; please do not give up, even 
for a second, and do fight, do plead against the old silly breathing and tongue down theories, 
try to explain and convince people that the position of the tongue is not a fact to be consid- 
ered of capital importance, but a secondary fact. Teach that the position of the tongue is 
simply a consequence of the way we produce the voice. Teach that it is simply an effect, and 



































pupils, with the same ardor that I inspired them to you This is, dear Mrs. Snyde 
and nothing but a mission. 
About the production of the voice, you know my principles i I will not write a w 
about then tw 1 be impossible explai 
t It would take t < t ¢ without a 
good result, It would necessary to write 
ene hundred v s af imply 
page Yo now w ciffc t is I dor 
lespair t 1, he e I die, the w t 
acribe those ples lin x ne | 
working at it Wher I be read It 
.s « liffieult It is very lifheult t write 
sbout it, and is casv, w asy, to be w der 
s ! Anvhow, I s you will « er f 
get what you have le by me, and you w 
' y pupi jo, partly speaking 
partly wing it with your voice hope you 
will re nber t ny to them, after learning the 
nd ental rule t is necessary not to try 
. is quite wrong to try 
in the right place, 
sary to let it go 
ne gimply t 
P of vowe 
s letter is only w 
any times, but anyhow I 
y epeat it to you 
1. Is that a question of 
n't think so, if I must 
t y have done in a 
twe othe) this wir 
lady you prepared for me 
: t a ack of reproac 
nothing that <« ! ¢ but satisfactory 
Brava! Brava! M Snyde Then if it is not 
» question of need, why did I say all this ' 
you? I said it because an artist w rve 
his profession feels that he eve saye t 
capital interest Go ahead, dear Mra. Snyder, 
if you will continue to work in the way ee 
Muted : you have done here the success will be with 
you Sincerely yours, 4 
: V. VANNINI 
Mr 1 ALR will have a branch of 
the Vannini S« Dubuque, Iowa Mrs 
‘ Ryan was for fe years a favorite pupil of 
Vannini and a be 1 most successful teacher 
m, for a number { years, havir x had most re 
markable results wit! er pupils 
Celebrated brilliant side career as 
ratulls an impressaria, M Snyd s woman whose 
; influence has permeated rthwest With 
more work behind her than most persons ac 
a lifetime, she ia now at the be 
ow WW wd 1 work that is soon to be laid dewn 
Net ar a rat Italian voice teacher. Very soon 
given to her one to } 1 the re 
that has for so long been his, and 
it would not be sury ng if young people 
came all the way from sical Italy to learn 
\ Y fee f ber the true Vanrnini method Maestr 
Vannir now about seventy years of ag le 
éd ures that only Mrs. Snyder has kept intact 
is method and ble to give it to posterit 
ss he conceived it long ag By examining 
— oices sent him time to time by Mre 
der, Vannini ed nheolute sonfidenes 
er ability to get . s « to 
et notably the f e ne and 
gist tor 
In addition t er mastery of the V 
ethod, M Snyder 1 es 4 nat 
aptitude for imparting vocal | nowledge—th« tude s of at timate lerstanding of 
what constitutes the singing voice 
At home almost anywhere in the world er influence the Middle West is an intensely 
cosmopolitan one Among the great artiste who are her friends thro admiration of her 
work and of er magnetic personality are Mell } ‘ Emma Gadsk Sembr 
Fremstad, Geraldine Farrar and Paderewski, together wit mata of others She has been 
fidante and counselor to a ‘egion of younger singe nd has giver mny of these a lift or 
pathway to success 
In her school of music, which is to be named and organized this seasor ~~ 
occupy its own building in St. Paul next year Snyder is merely ordinating the va A 
parts of a work that has been growing for a q tr cent The suece f the new nde 
taking ie assured because it is built upon the f f the old 
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Philharmonic Programs. 


lulia Culp, who was to have sung at the next pair of 

York Society concerts on November 
ind 13, having been detained a week or two longer in 
Philharmonic will be 
voned till the next pair of concerts. Consequently 
program will be changed and a Tschaikowsky program 
The “Romeo and Juliet” overture is to open the 

followed by the ’ symphony, the 
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CLEANER AND POLISH 
On Your Piano 


A new Marvelous Discovery. Nothing else like 
or equals it, Guaranteed harmless, less and 
free from anything oily, greasy or sticky. You 
can sit on a chair the next minute after Cleaning 
without danger of greasing or soiling the finest fabric. 
eans and Polishes while applying it, transforming a dull, dingy 
iano inte a most brilliant, attractive piano with magical swiftness 
i ease. Endorsed by Piano makers, dealers and all who have 
o convince you how different and superior this product 

we will mail you a trial sample for 4 cents post 
still send so cents in stamps for hn 12-ounce bottle 
Your money back if not more than satisfied. Piano 
rs and Agents, you need Orient Cleaner and Polish 

protect the finish on instruments you sell; write us for prices. 
NT CHEMICAL CO., 472 Gumbel Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Philharmonic 


ype, her appearances with the 


gram “Pathétique’ 
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Musicians who find it impossible to secure 
the proper regulation or touch in a grand 
piano, should write Kranich & Bach for infor- 
mation regarding the action patented and used 
only in the Kranich & Bach Grands. Therein 
are given some facts that are of value to any 
teacher of the piano, and also of value to any 
musician who desires to secure the greatest 
return for demands made upon the tonal quali- 
ties of the instrument. Free for the asking. 


KRANICH & BACH 
New York 








tragic swan song of the composer. The lighter part of 
the program will consist of the “Variations on a Rococo 
Theme,” for cello and orchestra (the solo part played by 
Leo Schulz), and the “Italian” capriccio. The following 
Sunday’s program will have as soloist Arrigo Serato, who 
will play the always popular Mendelssohn concerto for 
violin, Weber’s “Oberon” overture, Schubert's “Unfin- 
ished” symphony, the two “Elegiac Melodies” of Grieg for 
strings, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Spanish” capriccio and the 
three familiar excerpts from the “Damnation of Faust.” 





Mme. Melville-Liszniewska Coming to America. 


Pupils of Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska who had 
planned to study with her in Vienna during the coming 
winter, as well as those whose work was so suddenly in- 
terrupted in the summer by the breaking out of the war, 
will, no doubt, be glad to hear that Mme. Liszniewska is 
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MARGUERITE MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA. 


contemplating a visit to the Uni-ed States in November. 
She is coming to America to complete arrangements for 
her tour in 1915-16, and having cancelled her European 
engagements, she will remain a few months in America. 
During this time she will teach twice a week at Steinway 
Hall, New York, and also once a week in Boston. Mme. 
Liszniewska had first engaged passage on the steamship 
Cleveland, of the Hamburg-American Line, from which she 
transferred to the Holland liner Rotterdam. Now the 
latest developments in the North Sea have decided her to 
start from the safer port of Genoa. 
Reception to Alda. 

A reception was held on Monday afternoon, November 
2, 1914, in the rooms of the Musicians’ Club of New York, 
62 West Forty-fifth street, in honor of Frances Alda. 

It will be remembered that Mme. Alda _ contributed 
greatly to the building fund of the club by singing at the 
concert given last spring for that aim. 

Among the two hundred present were Alexander Lam- 
bert, Elinor Comstock (with some of her pupils), Miss 
Butler, Efrem Zimbalist, Alma Gluck, Rubin Goldmark, 
W. O. Gorski, Mr. and Mrs. Hallette Gilberte, Fay Foster, 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Dr. and Mrs, J. Christopher 
Marks, Homer N. Bartlett, Hamish MacKay, Mme. Von 
Klenner, Mrs. T. Vivian, Mrs. Conrad Kimball, Eduardo 
Marzo, J. M. Priaulx, Frederick Gunther, John M. Fulton, 
Walter L. Bogert, Thomas H. Thomas, Florence Foster 
Jenkins, Sadie Harrison, Helen Crane, Jules Wellens, 
Dewey Richards, Florence Loeb, Mrs. Hallam McLewee, 
Mrs. Roland Philips and Charles H. Harding. 

















TNA LERNEFE 


DISTINGUISHED RUSSIAN PIANIST 


FOURTH AMERICAN TOUR 1914-15 NOW BOOKING 
MANAGEMENT: LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 











NELSON Ano His ORCHESTRAL BAND 


OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Assisted by Celebrated Soloists, VVill {Make a Concert Tour During 





Months of October and November, 


OTTO L. HEEGER, Mgr., Shiffman Building 


For dates address 


St. Paul, Minn. 


1914. 





U. S. KERR 


BASSO CANTANTE--Song Recitals and Oratorio a Speciality 


For Bookings Address 538 West 143d Street, New York City 


"Phone 3313 Audubon 


\A Fanning Tribute. 


In the Pueblo (Col.) Chieftain, October 4, 1914, ap- 
peared the following tribute to the ability of Cecil Fan- 
ning, the baritone: 


Cecil Fanning, the young baritone, is undeniably one of the great- 
est artists of today. His voice was a revelation to us last Monday 
evening at the Centennial Auditorium, when, assisted by H. B. Tur- 
pin, his accompanist and teacher, Fanning presented a wonderful 
song recital. 

The program was exceptionally well selected, ranging from the 
prologue of “I Pagliacci” to German lieder, folksongs and modern 
compositions, It takes an artist of Mr. Fanning’s strong person- 
ality, and endowed with his rare gifts and amazing versatility, to 
go successfully through such an exacting program and hold his 
audience spellbound throughout the entire evening. 

It is most difficult to analyze Cecil Fanning’s voice. In the first 
place, it is an organ of unusual purity, perfectly balanced and 
evenly rounded. His tones are mellow, with the underlying soft- 
ness of velvet, and he sings absolutely without effort. The quality 
of the voice is naturally beautiful; it is rich, full sonorous, glori- 
ously blended. His fortes are tremendous and his pianissimos are 
exquisite. Dramatically, Fanning is unsurpassed. His interpreta- 
tions of Loewe’s “Erlkénig” and “Edward” from Percy’s “Reliques” 
stand out supremely tragic and intensely gripping. In direct con- 
trast are the old French and English folksongs, in which Fanning 
is incomparable, With inimitable art he brings out every delicious 
detail, every bit of tender humor, and is altogether delightfully 
clever. 

Fanning’s singing of the famous prologue from “I Pagliacci” was 
wonderfully dramatic, and it is quite safe to say that he will prob- 
ably eventually become one of the finest operatic singers of today. 

It would be hard to signal out any particular song on the pro- 
gram and say this wos the best or the most pleasing. Everything 
Fanning did was supremely well done. His interpretations of the 
Schubert, Liszt and Loewe lieder, down to the modern group of 
songs by Sidney Homer, Marshall Kernochan, Harriet Ware, Maude 
White and Liza Lehmann, though widely different, were all mar- 
velous examples of perfect artistry. The singer was enthusiastical- 
ly applauded, and responded generously with several encores, Mr. 
Turpin’s accompaniments were especially fine. 

We are indebted to Theo. Fisher, of Colorado Springs, and the 
Scott’s School, of this city, for this rare musical treat. Those pres- 
ent will never forget this perfect concert. Following is the resume 
of the most interesting program: 

Prologue, “I Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo; “Der Wanderer,” “Wohin?” 
Schubert; “Die Lorelei,” Liszt; “Der Erikénig,” “Henry the 
Fowler,” “Edward” (Percy's “Reliques”), Loewe; “Le Petit Bois 
d’Amour,” “Le Cycle du Vin,” old French; “Dame Durden,” “No, 
John, No,” old English; “The Last Leaf,” Sidney Homer; “Smug- 
gler’s Song,” Marshall Kernochan; “Mammy’s Song” (written for 
Mr. Fanning), Harriet Ware; “To Mary,” Maude P. White; “The 
Mad Dog,” Liza Lehmann.——Pueblo Chieftain, October 4, 1914. 








Eleonora de Cisneros Makes a Record. 


Eleonora de Cisneros, who is touring America this sea- 
son under the management of Antonia Sawyer, gives the 
following list of the noted opera houses of the world in 
which she has sung. It is certainly a remarkable record : 

AMERICA. 

Metropolitan Opera, New York, debut. 

Manhattan Opera, New York, two seasons. 

Chicago Opera Company, Chicago, three seasons, Company sang 
in St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 

SOUTH AMERICA, 

Lyric Theatre, Kio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

EUROPE. 

Teatro Alla Scala, Milan, Italy, two seasons. 

Teatro Del Verme, Milan, Italy, three seasons. 

Teatro San Carlos, Naples, Italy. 

Teatro Reggio, Parma, Italy, four seasons, 

Teatro Reggio, Turin, Italy. 

Municipal Theatre, Modena, Italy. 

Municipal Theatre, Ferrara, Italy. 

Municipal Theatre, Faenza, Italy. 

Aligheri Theatre, Ravenna, Italy. 

Royal Opera, Covent Garden, London, England, four seasons. 

Waldorf Opera (Russell season), London, England. 

Imperial Opera, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

Conservatorium, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

Imperial Opera, Vienna, Austria. 

Municipal Opera, Trieste, Austria. 

San Carlos Royal Opera, Lisbon, Portugal. 

Theatre des Champs Elysees, Paris, France. 

(Saisa Anglo Americaine.) 

AUSTRALASIA. 

His Majesty's Theatre, Melbourne, Australia. 

His Majesty’s Theatre, Sydney, Australia. 

Concert tour (sixty concerts) leading cities of Australia, New 
Zealand and at Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Engagements cancelled by the war include Berlin, Madrid, 
Barcelona and Chicago. 





Gabrilowitsch Joint Concert. 

An appearance of unusual interest will be a joint recital 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, Wednesday afternoon, 
November 25, by the Russian pianist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
and his wife, Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch, mezzo-soprano. ° 
Mme. Gabrilowitsch, well remembered as the daughter of 
Mark Twain, has become well established as a lieder 
singer during her years of residence in Germany. Gabrilo- 
witsch has not been heard in this country since 1909, when 
he made an extended American tour. During the last few 
years he has been heard as conductor as well as pianist. 
One of his noteworthy achievements was a series of Berlin 
and Munich concerts at which he played nineteen con- 
certos, illustrating the development of the concerto from 
Bach to the present time. 
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“Tales of Hoffmann” at the Century. 


“The Tales of Hoffmann,” which was given with so much 
success last season at the Century Opera House, New York, 
was repeated there with no less effect during the past 
week, and this Offenbach fantasy has found much popular 
favor. 

In the role of Hoffmann, Gustaf Bergman and Orville 
Harrold alternated, and both of them gave strikingly effec- 
tive performances of this German story teller’s character. 
Kathleen Howard repeated her excellent rendering of last 
season in the role of Nicklausse. Bettina Freeman was an 
attractive Giulietta and sang the music well. Lois Ewell as 
Antonia did a rather effective piece of acting. 

Louis Kreidler in the three roles, Coppelius, Dapertu:to, 
and Miracle was excellent, especially as Dr. Miracle. His 
singing and fine acting fit him particularly well for all 
three of these roles. 

Frank Phillips was amusing as Cochenille, Pitichinaccio, 
and Franz; and the roles of Crespel and Spalanzani were 
adequately interpreted by Alfred Kaufman and Louis 
D’ Angelo. 

Florence Macbeth, a newcomer at the Century Opera, was 
cast in the part of the singing doll, Olympia, and made 
a strong impression, scoring an immediate popular success. 
Miss Macbeth looked the part and acted it with realism, 
merging her own personality entirely into that of the au- 
tomaton, and her actions were not only graceful but also 
realistic. She sang the part with beauty of tone and her 
coloratura was flexible and clear cut. 

The performance as a whole was decidedly better than 
last season. The work of the chorus and the stage manage- 
ment were excellent. The opera was conducted by Josiah 
Zuro. 





Musical Courier Service. 


Sabetha, Kan., Nowember 1, ror4. 





To the Musical Courier: 

In this small town of two thousand people we have a pub- 
lic library, and on its reading table the Musica. Courter 
can be found each week. This fact should interest you, 
when it is considered that such a small community as ours 
brings here such an artist as Josef Lhevinne, and many be- 
lieve we have been made ready for this effort by reading 
the Musicat Courter. We believe we are among the first 
of the small towns to handle a really great artist. The editor 
of our local paper does our advertising gratis, and will get 
out a special “Lhevinne Edition” just before the concert. 
This editor was for four years editor of the Kansas City 
Weekly Star. That speaks for itself. 

This town had a girls’ orchestra of twenty-six members, 
all home girls. They played such unusual instruments (for 
women) as saxophones, clarinets, flutes, trombone and harp. 
We have two $2,500 pipe organs and a municipal chorus of 
seventy-five members. This last was organized last year. 
All of them read the Musicat Courter. 

Had we a music school or college we could do more, but 
the Musica. Courier nas done much. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. Murpock. 





A Gadski Recital. 


Mme. Gadski will give her annual song recital in Acolian 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, November 11. The prima 
donna, who will be assisted by Walter G. Charmbury at 
the piano, is to sing a long list of German lieder and 
several songs in English. The program follows: 





WD © i ibd ccceed es ceecccs cece ns ceeceeceeess SChumann 
Stille Tranen ..... aa jenna .. Schumann 
Wenn ich frah in den | Garten geh’ pe ere EE re Schumann 
Mondmacht ......0ss2.s0005 id bncddauniesdeseaeves one 
PS iis cic ctic cc ccdcetes ceetnguesess ossence Schumann 
Der Neugierige ...... oe ndéoensseeeceedioss ¢ aneee 
SPIRE sk cse' seccsces Paes? eer ee 
Who Is Syivia?........ ica eneed pieusebeedecivesi Schubert 
Nachtstfick ............ tanec bucaUEhesWakeedivesd cuss ae 
Se See: SO ON cise neceeencubdscceusapacasevec’ Schubert 
Willkommen mein Wald........... juny a dnukeceakheumene Franz 
Fir Musik .........+.. ; painters dns -... Franz 
Es hat die Rose sich beklagt . ‘ osescceuemal Franz 
Von Ewiger Liebe... .. ° .+«»- Brahms 
Wiegenlied ............. .. Brahms 
Meine Liebe ist grin ; : .-- Brahms 
In dem Schatten Deiner Locken “ee cove ss Wolff 
Auf Fiageln des Gesanges , «+» «»Mendelasohn 
Die Nacht ....... ; ‘ ievitnoupeuee Strauss 
Stmdchen ............ ehbe dae passe dpbvawe cote 





An Arthur P. Schmidt Catalogue. 


Arthur P. Schmidt has just issued a most excellently 
compiled catalogue, the complete title of which is “Portrait 
Catalogue of Schmidt’s Educational Series, with Biograph- 
ical Notes.” The portraits are splendid and have an espe- 
cial interest, many of them representing composers and 
musicians whose appearance and history are entirely un- 
familiar to the average musician. This catalogue will be 
sent to readers of the Musrtcat Courter on request. Ad- 
dress: Arthur P. Schmidt, 120 Boylston street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concert Recital 
Chicago-Philadeiphia Grand Opera Company 


Under Management of HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago 
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THEO. Tenor 


Studios: 21 West 38th Street, - Mew York 


59° MAUD POWELL “x: , 
AN YOR =a" 
ad’ARNALLE. Baritone 


Management: ANTONIA SAWVER, 1486 Broadway, New York 


3 TL THE EMINENT RUSSIAN PIANIST 
AMERICAN TOUR JANUARY-APRIL, 1915 
Management, LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Mall, N. Y. 


rf) A NAME TO CONJURE WITH! A Violinist Whom France Declares 


to Be Without an Equal 
Thibaud’s American visit last winter was 
the violinistic sensation of the season. 
His return in the Fall will be an event of 
first importance. 
A. CARBON 


For Terms and Dates Address LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Art of Singing from the first rudiments to the classic “Bel Canto” 


MASTER IN THE ART OF SINGING 

(Late Leadioe Singer (tor twelve seasons) with the 
etropolitan Grand Opera Company) 

School *¢peme, wee Acting and Modern Languages. Carbone’s 6B: th © u r ° 

" eachers and physicians as unique apparstus tor Rolie Gaede Cireular sent on oA tion ae 

Thirty Years’ Experience. Highest References. AEOLIAN HALL, WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


The Guilmant Organ School 
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Twenty-five Students now holding New York positions 





Send For New Catalogue. 44 VVest 12th St., N.Y. 
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DJANE LAVOIE-HERZ 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Touring Candida and United States Season 1914-1915 
Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Steinway Piano used. 


Efall (28 


TENOR 


Soloist 
Worcester 
Festival 





Music 
venue 


Waller 
Henry 


WILLIAM 


WHEELER 


Personal Address: 61 Hamilton Plece - - New York 


BLANGHE GOODE Paust 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 
JOSEPH JOINER, 439 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Address: 


FRANCIS ROGERS «: 


BARITONE 
Oratorio, 





Also a few Pupils 
115 E. be orem be New York 


ON CHARLTON 
gern Hall 


Recital, 
Soprano 
Management, 
1 leton, 
Philharmony Hall, 


WYLIE = 


New York Address, 736 W. 18let Street 


LEAS WEVVKIRK 


VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 

Special attention to tone production, 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York. 
Norwalk, Conn, 
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1425 Broadway, 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., 


? KRUEGE SOPRANO 


Concert Oratorio Recital 
Management of Miss Annie Friedberg 
1425 Broadway 83 33 33 New York 


ALBERT SCHOTT 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


in Amertea Season 1014-1915. Available tor Recitals, etc. 


Exclusive Management Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 
437 Filth Ave., New York 





DRAMATIC 











MADAME 


MOLIERE 


Grand Opera Prima Donna 
Vocal Culture. Special ettention to 
voice placing. Address, 426 Pelham 
Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. Phone, 
3900 New Rochelle, N. Y. Studio 
also in N. ¥ 











THEODORE 


SPIERING 


CONDUCTOR — VIOLINIST io America Season 1914-1815 
Present address: liotel Wellington, 65th St., and 7th Ave., Hew York 














Voice Culture : Repertoire 
Opera Concert Oratorio 


327 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
Phone, Riverside 3170 


STUDIO: 





MME. 


GERVILLE-REACHE 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON 
Exolusive Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





VERA 


BARSTOW 


NOTED VIOLINIST 


M. H. HANSON 
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CECIL FANNING tars 
H. B. TURPIN ‘ccompans 


Having returned from a year of concert giving 


Management: 





in Germany, Italy and England, are 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 


Florence Hinkle’s Recital. 


Florence Hinkle gave her annual New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall, Monday afternoon, November 2. 

Miss Hinkle, already known throughout the United States 
as one of the leading sopranos in oratorio, can easily lay 
claim to being a recitalist of first rank. Since her recital 
of last year, she has even broadened in her art and technic 
and her voice has become more limpid and controlled. It 
was noticeable that at the close of her program her voice 
sounded as fresh, pure and clear as in the very first num- 
bers. 

Her consistently arranged program offered, as will be 
seen from the following, a pleasing variety of better and 
less known numbers: “Dal sen del caro sposo,” from 
“Vologeso,” R. da Capua; “Amor che cieco sei,” from “La 
Gerusalemme liberata,” V. Rhingini; ariette, “Il regardait 
mon bouquet,” from “Le Roi et le Fermier,” Monsigny ; 
“Du bist die Ruh’,” Schubert; “Auf dem Wasser zu 
singen,” Schubert; “Meine Rose,” Schumann; “Der 
Kukuk,” Loewe; “Wiegenlied,” Hans Hermann; “Schlag- 
ende Herzen,” Richard Strauss; “L’Oasis,” Foudrain; 
“Serenata Francese,” Leoncavallo; “Jardin d’amour,” 
Chansons populaires, Vuillermoz; “Les trois princesses,” 
Chansons populaires, Vuillermoz; “Le Baiser,” Goring 
Thornas; “All in the April Evening,” Diack; “Life and 


FLORENCE HINKLE. 


Coleridge-Taylor ; “The Hour of Dreams,” Ward- 
“Under the Lindens,” Marschal-Loepke; “A 
“Sing to Me, Sing,” Sidney 


Death,” 
Stephens ; 
Pretty Ducke,” Old English; 
Homer. 

Miss Hinkle sang with equal ease in the four languages, 
Italian, German, French and English, and in each her dic- 
tion was especially commendable, it being marked that she 
sacrificed neither beauty of tone for clearness nor distinc- 
tion of enunciation for tone. 

Her mood creations and her easy transitions from one 
mood to another, highly artistic throughout, gave the 
listeners no opportunity to lose interest. She not only 
interested immediately, but held the attention to the end. 
In fact, the entire delivery of her program was a continual 
revelation of her atmosphere creating versatility. Both 
lyric and dramatic were delivered with effect. In all of 
this, her understanding of how to color, with an adequate 
technic and tone always limpid and pure at her command, 
impressed the listener strongly. After the first numbers 
one had no doubt as to the ultimate success of each suc- 
ceeding one. Her subtle suggestion and piquant delivery 
were never overdone, and there was at no time any notice- 
able striving for effect. 

It is difficult to say in which of her numbers Miss 
Hinkle succeeded most, for each number had a particular 
message and received enthusiastic applause. The Hermann 
“Wiegenlied” seemed to carry an especial appeal and a 
repetition was given; Goring Thomas’ “Le Baiser” gave 
great satisfaction; Coleridge-Taylor’s intense “Life and 
Death” was a strong number and was likewise repeated. 

Prominent New York vocalists were noted in the good 
‘ized audience, 

The writer overheard an enthusiastic admirer of Miss 
Hinkle say: 

“You would know she was an artist just to look at her,” 
and Miss Hinkle’s personal appearance was indeed worthy 
the remark. 

To listen for one and one-half hours to such a satisfac- 
torily rendered program by an artist of such winning and 
wholesome personality is indeed not only a pleasure, but 
an inspiration as well. 

Charles Albert Baker’s accompaniments 
and sympathetic. 


were skillful 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink writes: 

“To Mr. Thorner, the best vocal teacher I ever met and 
whom I strongly recommend. 

(Signed) Scuumanw-Hetwx.” 

Other endorsements Edouard de Reszke, George Ham 
lin, Bernardo de Muro, "hae erite Sylva, Georgette 
Maeterlinck. Teacher of Anna Fitziu, Galli Curci, Carl 
Cochems and others. 
Address 2130 Broadway, New York. Phone: rose Columbus. 











Granberry Piano School Schedule. 


Since September 30 the pupils and teachers at the Gran- 
berry Piano School, situated at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
have been busy with lectures, concerts, recitals, and other 
instructive and interesting affairs, as will be seen from the 
following list : 

Wednesday, September 30, at 10.30 o'clock, Methods-Lec- 
ture, “The First Music Lesson,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, October 3, at 11 o'clock, Interpretation Lecture- 
Recital, Dr. Elsenheimer, in this program: Prelude and 
fugue in D minor, from Well-tempered Clavichord, Bach ; 
sonata in F, op. 54, Beethoven; Sea Pieces, op. 55, Mac- 
Dowell, : 

Saturday, October 3, at 12 o'clock, History of Music, Dr. 
Elsenheimer. 

Wednesday, October 7, at 10.30 o’clock, Methods-Lecture, 
“First Lesson in Reading and Memorizing,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, October 10, at 11 o'clock, History of Music, Dr. 
Elsenheimer. 

Saturday, October 10, at 12 o'clock, private recital in the 
lecture room of the school. 

Saturday, October 10, at 2.30 o'clock, public recital in 
the Wanamaker Auditorium. 

Wednesday, October 14, at 10.30 o'clock, 
Lecture, “Major and Minor Five Key Studies,” 
berry. 

Wednesday evening, October 14, at 8.15 o'clock, public 


Methods- 
Mr. Gran- 


Tecital in Chamber Music Hall, Carnegie Hall Building. 


Saturday, October 17, at 11 o'clock, History of Music, 
Dr. Elsenheimer. 

Saturday, October 17, at 12 o'clock, Musical Pedagogy, 
“The Music Teacher’s Equipment,” Mr. Granberry. 

Wednesday, October 21, at 10.30 o'clock, Methods- 
Lecture, “The First Studies in Rhythm,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, October 24, at 11 o'clock, Interpretation Lec 
ture-Recital, Dr. Elsenheimer, in this program: Prelude 
and fugue in C sharp minor, from “Well-tempered Clavi 
chord,” Bach; sonata in F sharp major, op. 78, Beethoven ; 
“Fairy Pictures,” op. 3, Ehrich Korngold. 

Saturday, October 24, at 12 o'clock, History 
Dr. Elsenheimer. 

Wednesday, October 28, at 10.30 o'clock, Methods 
Lecture, “The Music Alphabet and Its Mutations,” Mr 
Granberry. 

Saturday, October 31, at 11 o'clock, History of Music, 
Dr. Elsenheimer. 

Saturday, October 31, at 12 o'clock, private recital in the 
lecture room of the school. 


of Musk 





Bispham Not Interested in Moving Pictures. 


David Bispham is so busily engaged with his professional 
work this season that he has been obliged to sever his con- 
nection with the moving picture concern that recently an- 
nounced him as its president. 

The eminent American baritone has just returned from 
a Western trip after a series of very successful appear- 
ances. During this two weeks’ tour Mr. Bispham sang 
nine times before large audiences. Most of the halls in 
which he appeared had a capacity of between 1,500 and 
2,000 people, and in Springfield the hall holding 2,600 peo- 
ple was almost completely filled. Mr. Bispham was iv: ad- 
mirable voice everywhere, one writer describing his voice 
s “opulent with richness and unsounded depths of volume, 
spontaneity and eager, temperamental force,” which is a 
fine descriptive criticism. In several places Mr. Bispham’s 
concerts were second in the series opened by Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, and in one of these a writer ended his notice 
of the baritone’s recital thus: “There are many great sing- 
ers the country ever, but from Hell Gate to Golden Gate 
there are few who equal this pair in popularity.” 

Mr. Bispham has been engaged for a return to Galesburg, 
Ill., in December. This college town is well known for its 
appreciation of good music and is a fine example for many 
other college towns where the value of music as an edu- 
cator and mollifier is less recognized. 

Mr. Bispham’s next series of concerts will be given in 
Philadelphia (University Extension Series), November 11; 
New York (Columbia University), November 13; Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa. November 14; Philadelphia 
(sacred concert), Sunday evening, November 15, and at the 
Belasco Theatre, Sunday evening, November 22. 








Gittelson’s New York Recital. 


Frank Gittelson, the young American violinist, who 
made his New York debut last Sunday, will give his first 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 23. This week, on November 13 and 14, he will be the 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 





Second Borwick Recital. 
Leonard Borwick, the English pianist, will give his 
second recital in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 
November 24. 
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Louisville Applauds Myrna Sharlow. 


Myrna Sharlow, the young American soprano, who is 
making her first concert tour under the management of the 
Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, gave a recital in Louis- 
ville, Ky., on Thursday evening, October 29, under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Club there. Her great success is told 
in the following notices culled from the Louisville press: 


Surely Pate, like other givers, gives twice when she gives quickly. 
Myrna Sharlow is in her early twenties, yet she sings, as she did 
not last year, with the assurance of past successes, with the confi- 
dence of continuous experience in opera, of training with Clement 
in Paris. And yet how true it is that Fate knocks at those doors 
whose steps are garnished and whose latches are made ready. When 
Melba was suddenly indisposed on that night of opera in Boston, 
which Louisville still memorializes, why was Myrna Sharlow chosen 
to substitute and why was the audience delighted” with the perform- 
ance? Those who attended the concert at the Woman’s Club last 
night are in a position to explain. The two arias from “La Boheme,” 
sung in costume, revealed a charming Mimi who interpreted by 
look and gesture the dramatic story and the flowing music 
which clothes it. Miss Sharlow’s versatility enables her to present 
successfully even so widely varied a program as that of last even- 
ing, but she interprets some things better than others, and those 
that she sings best she sings exquisitely. In everything that was 
night there was the evidence of an admirable technic. 
control is beyond criticism, her tone ample, her execu- 
Every detail has been prepared and polished; 
there are Some were more highly polished, more 
brilliant than others and some were sung with greater inspiration, 
ind among those were the Puccini arias. 

It would be difficult to find an Antonia to give the “Turtle Dove” 
song with daintier or more poetic effect than did Miss Sharlow. Her 


voice, 


sung last 
Her breath 
tion confident, easy. 


almost no flaws. 

















MYRNA. SHARLOW. 


and her style, as well as her youth, aid in the appeal to 
the imagination. Back of all this is that sure technic, holding her 
tone firm and ample, her legato secure, so that the difficulties of that 
tricky aria vanish and only its beauty, its arresting grace, appear. 

“La Tosca” was sung by Miss Sharlow in her 
previous recital here and she gave it last night. It showed, as did 
the entire program, again in confidence, in spirit, in subtle shading. 
Not that Miss Sharlow failed to please on the previous occasion, but 
naturally, if rapidly. The former promise has 
slight stiffness has become case, the erstwhile pale 
These fulfillments were most apparent 
srias mentioned, in certain recondite discoveries in the form 
of folksong, in such modern gems as Campbell-Tipton’s “The Spirit 
Flower,” Rachmaninoff’s “Lilacs,” “The Nile.” The hearty, 
homely sentiment of “Mein was unexpectedly con- 
who gave it with the gusto of a Schumann- 
The “Maman, dites moi” of Wecker 
dainty—-all, that it should 


personality 


The prayer from 


she has developed 
fulfilled, the 


coleur de 


been 
passages are rose 


in the 


Larowux’s 
lieber Schatz” 
genial to Miss Sharlow, 
tleink in German humoresque. 


lin was delicate, tripping, naive, in short, 
have been, 

The group of American songs included Frank Bibb’s “Rondel of 
Spring,” new, interesting and a little Mrs, Beachey; Walter Kramer's 
“Allah,” with a fine climax for Miss Sharlow's splendid high tones; 
Frank la Forge’s engaging love song, “To a Messenger,” and “The 
Year’s at the Spring,” delightfully, thrillingly sung. 

It was an alified triumph for Miss Sharlow, 
Bostonian clouds of glory The audience was large, representative 
loved the singer—-glowing in 
the Bostonians were 


unqgu even trailing 


and responsive; they singer-—their 


pleasure and sweetness No wonder 


forego Melba.—I 


young 


willing to ouisville Courier-Journal, October 30, 


19ot4 

In a widely varied program, which not only afforded scope for 
unusual talents, but put versatility to a severe test, Myrna Sharlow 
at the Woman's Club last night proved fully equal to the difficult 
task which she had set herself and rendered her selections with 
such consummate artistry that her hearers. were moved to the high- 
est pitch of enthusiasm, It was a distinct triumph for Miss Shar 
it not only revealed the heights which she has already at- 
bit it opened a mew and far away vista of possible achieve- 
future Her audience was responsive to an unusual 
at the conclusion of the brilliant recital the gifted little 
beyond girthoed"s acclaimed an artist 
in the fittest sense of So flawless 
and so confident and charming her manner that her 
listening to what might be called “a 


low, for 
tained, 
ments m the 
degree and 
years, was 


singer, scarcely 


who had “arrived” the word 


was her technic 
hearers forgot that they were 
slip of a girl.” 

In the “Turtle Dove” 


its pewtic beauty, touched every 


song Miss Sharlow réalized every phase of 


finer vibration with something of 


her own sympathetic soul. Youth and imagination infused the whole 
rendition, which was exquisite. She repeated the prayer from “La 
Tosca,” a number which she sang in her previous recital here, and 
gave it with even more delicate shading and subtle interpretation. 
The two arias from “La Boheme” were given in costume and re- 
vealed a dramatic poise, a mastery of effect, which was truly superb. 
Miss Sharlow was especially happy in the group of modern selec- 
tions, embracing Campbell-Tipton’s “The Spirit Flower,” Rachmani- 
noff’s “Lilacs,” Laroux’s “The Nile” and “Mein lieber Schatz.” 
The offering of American songs included Bibb’s “Rondel of Spring,” 
Kramer’s “Allah” and La Forge’s “To a Messenger” and “The 
Year’s at the Spring.”—Louisville Times, October 30, 1914. 
(Advertisement.) 





Augstein Endorsed by King Clark. 


American pupils of the late Frank King Clark, of Berlin, 
will be pleased to know that Wilhelm Augstein, the vocal 
teacher who was connected with the King Clark Berlin 
studio, is now located at 1425 Broadway, New York. Al- 
ready some of these students are pursuing their studies 
under Mr. Augstein, who had the advantage of being asso- 
ciated with King Clark for four years and is now imparting 
the King Clark method. 

Herewith is appended a splendid encomium of Mr. Aug- 
stein by Frank King Clark: 

Wilhelm Augstein has had an unusual opportunity to learn my 
system of teaching voice. He has been for a long time connected 
with my studio and has applied himself diligently and successfully 
to his work. Besides being well prepared as a voice teacher, he is 
a thorough musician, and 1 feel sure he will duplicate in his new 
hield the success he has always enjoyed. 





McCormack’s Second New York Concert. 


John McCormack, the Irish tenor, will give another con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall, New York, Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 22. This will be his only appearance in New 
York, prior to his departure for the West, where he is 
booked for an extensive tour. 
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Yvonne de Treville’s Costume Recitals. 


Yvonne de Tréville introduced a unique form of recital 
to New York music lovers, when she appeared in a costume 
song recital in Aeolian Hall, Friday afternoon, November 
6: The complete ensemble showed Mile. de Tréville to be 
a thoroughly artistic personality. The French garden set- 
ting, the gowns worn by the soprano and her accompanist 
in this “Three Centuries of Prime Donne” program, each 
denoted her to be a refined and discriminating artist, even 
had she not sung at all. Months have been spent by Mlle. 
de Tréville in the preparation of this program. She has 
delved into eighteenth and nineteenth century literature, 
seeking to make the historical setting without anachronism. 
She herself made numerous illustrations for her costumes 
and those of her pianist, before deciding upon the ones 
which she wears and even the minutest detail of her entire 
recital has been the product of the versatile resources of 
Mile. de Tréville. 

As Mlle. de Maupin, the soprano opened her program, 
the first part of which was devoted to the Louis XIV 
period. Lulli’s “Menuet Chante” proved a quaintly charm 
ing and pertinent number with which to begin. Martini’s 
archly rendered “L’Amour est un Enfant Trompeur,” fol- 
lowed by the two final period songs in English, “Phillis” 
(Anthony Young) and “Pastorale” (Henry Carey), dis 
closed the well schooled coloratura of the soprano, 

Part II brought Mlle. de Tréville to the stage as Jenny 
Lind in a group of Scandinavian folksongs and the “Mad 
Scene” from the “Camp of Silesia” (Meyerbeer), the last 
with flute obligato, composed for Lenny Lind. This group 
disclosed an admirable legato and especially rich tones in 
the middle and lower register, unusual in a coloratura, and 
it also emphasized the florid style of singing, delightfully 
illustrated by Mile. de Tréville. 

Mile. de Tréville’s atmosphere-creating ability was grati- 
fyingly combined with a well grounded technic and a mu 
sicianship which is equalled by few artists on the concert 
stage today. 

In the guise of Mile. de Maupin, Mile. de Tréville pre- 
sented an alluring picture, as Jenny Lind she was indeed 
winsome and attractive, but as herself in the final group 
Part III, which represented the twentieth century, she was 
perhaps more appealing and the most satisfying of all 
The air from “Louise” was an exquisite interpretation of 
that much sung aria. The audience would have liked to 
hear it again. Her delivery of Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s “Thistledown” and Frances Wyman’s “Song of 
Spring” (composed by these American composers and dedi 
cated to Mile. de Tréville) was given hearty endorsement 
by the audience. “Chanson Provengale” has been arranged 
for Mile. de Tréville by the composer (Dell’ Acqua), which 
the soprano interpreted with characteristic piquancy and 
to which she added the Gounod “Chantez Tujours,” sung 
to her own harp accompaniment with flute obligato. This 
made an unusually strong appeal to her listeners, not only 
to the ear but to the eye, for Mile. de Tréville, singing to 
her own accompaniment, was not only picturesque and 
charming, but fascinating. “Auf der Bleiche” (Bungert- 
Carmen Sylva), arranged for Mlle. de Tréville by her 
Majesty, Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania, and Richard 
Strauss’ aria from “Ariadne auf Naxos” (first performance 
in New York) gave evidence of the artist's ability to enter 
into the spirit of the German and showed that she was as 
thoroughly conversant with the “Stimmung” of the German 
as she had previously proved herself to be in the French 
chansons and the English and Scandinavian songs. Her 
German diction impressed by its purity and her French was 
particularly delightful 

This was a recital which appealed to the artistic eye as 
well as to the artistic ear, and offered throughout a wide 
variety of enjoyment. Mile. de Tréville is a musician 
through and through, which, combined with a lovely voice, 
unusually refined and intelligent interpretations and a keen 
artistic sense in everything, make her recital a complete 
success. Mlle. de Tréville played her own piano accom 
paniment in the encore sung at the end of the second group 


She was her own harp accompanist in the encore numbers. 
The artistry of Yvonne de Tréville cannot be overem- 
phasized, for her finished delivery, whether it was a matter 
of fine technic, a subtle suggestion in interpretation, a 
movement, or facial expression, continually aroused the 
admiration of her listeners and combined to impress them 
with the the harmonious completeness of the afternoon's 
program. 

A good sized and appreciative audience listened intently 
throughout, and contributed much spontaneous applause 
and beautiful floral tributes. 

An artist of Mlle. de Tréville’s caliber should be heard 
often, not only in costume recital, but in the more con 
ventional ones, for hers is a refined art and she is an artist 
with a distinct musical message. She offered the same pri 
gram in the Brooklyn Academy of Arts and Sciences 
course, on Wednesday evening, November 4, at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, and was likewise welcome there 

Mile. de Tréville has met with unusual success through 
out the West and South in this unique program, and het 
Aeolian Hall and Brooklyn appearances warrant equal suc 
cess throughout the East. 


Rails Returns. 





Sergei Kotlarsky, the young Russian violinist, whose ap- 
pearances as a boy at several Sunday night concerts at the 
Metropolitan Opera House during Conried’s regime, and as 
soloist on tour with Caruso on his first and only American 
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concert tour, are well remembered, has just returned from 
abroad, after having concertized through France, Mexico 
and Cuba. 

Kotlarsky is just out of his teens and returns to New 
York with considerable success abroad as a conductor, as 
well as soloist. . He will give a violin recital at the von 
Ende School of Music on Thursday evening, November 12, 
having studied exclusively with Herwegh von Ende, direx 
tor of the school, for ten years. He is to play Bruch’s D 
minor concerto, Lalo’s “Symphony Espagnole,” Paganini 
“Witch’s Dance,” and a group of smaller pieces. He will 
be accompanied by Maurice Kisner, Kocian’s accompanist 
abroad for several seasons 


Ada Soder-Hueck Entertained. 


In the beautiful pine forest of Oberhof, Thuringen, du 
ing the latter part of August, Ada Soder-Hueck, the Ger 
man contralto, spent a few very pleasant weeks with the 
great German composer, Max Bruch, and his wife doth 
were greatly grieved over the present conditions in Eu 
rope, and express d an earnest desire to see the war quick 


ly settled 








Louis Cornell Will Concertize in America. 


Louis Cornell, Rudolf Ganz’s only assistant in Beriin dur- 
ng the past four years, has returned to America on account 
of the European war. “During my six years of study and 
living in Germany,” said Mr. Cornell recently, “I have be 
come a sincere admirer of German life in general, the cul- 
ture of the Germans and their form of government, and I 
deplore exceedingly any existent feeling against that na- 
tion.” He was an active assistant of Mr. Gerard, the Amer- 
ican ambassador in Berlin, at the outbreak of the war. 

Mr. Cornell is well and favorably known throughout 
Germany, having many successful recital and orchestral 
appearances to his credit. He was booked for concerts 
throughout the season in Europe, but the war made this 
impossible 

His Aeolian Hall, New York, recital will occur February 
26. In January he will play in Chicago. Other important 
engagements are pending 

Charles L. Wagner will manage Mr. Cornell’s concerts in 
New York and the East. 

Mr. Cornell also will devote some time to teaching. Hi 
studio is located at 645 Madison avenue, New York. 


D’Aubigne in New York. 


By the time this notice appears, L. d’Aubigné, the singing 
teacher of Paris, will be on the ocean, on his way from 
Marseilles to New York. Mr. d’Aubigné’s Paris class, a 


large number of the members of which are now on thi 


side of the Atlantic offered him such an excellent guarat 
tee for the coming teaching season that he clecided to aban 
lon his original plan of remaining in Nice during the win 
ter, doing such teaching as came to hand and enjoying 


half rest from the strenuous labors which he has be 
»bliged to undertake during the last few years in Paris 
Mr. d’Aubigné, it will be remembered, is the teacher 


among others, of Felice Lyne, formerly of Oscar Hammer 


stein’s forces, and Lois Ewell, of the Century Opera House 
Any communications regarding lessons, etc., should be ad 
dressed to his secretary. Martha Greasor ob West tril 


street, New York 


Hertenstein in Lima. 


I { Nove 
Marie Hertenstcin, the Columbus, Ohio, pianist. w 


made her American debut here last night as soloist with the 


Russian Symphony Orchestra, left for Indianapolis toda 
where she is appear at the Murat Theatre in conjun 
tion with Francis Macmillen, the violinist. Rarely has a 
artist appeared in this city who achieved such instant su 
cess as that accorded Miss Hertenstein, although she wa 
little known here. Lima musicians were led to look for 


something out of the ordinary in this modest young Amer 


ican, and they heard it. That Miss Hertenstein more than 


came up to expectations was evinced by the burst of ap 
plause which followed the completion of the Saint-Saér 
concerto, her principal number of the evening. She was r« 
illed agzain and again and responded to several encore 
GALVIN 


Flonzaley Quartet’s New York Concert. 


The Flonzaley Ouartet will open its N York subscrir 
tion series wit! umber 1sik ucert in Aeolian Hall 


Monday evening Jecember 7. 
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Available for Chautauqua Engagements Summer 1915 
Tour Season 1914-15 Now Booking 
Direction: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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Management: Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York. 


“A POETESS OF THE PIANO” 
In America January to April 1915 
TOUR NOW BOOKING 
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BARONESS 
SIGNE VON RAPPE 


SOPRANO 


Prima Donna, Vienna and Stockholm Operas. Princi- 
pal Soloist 6th QUADRENNIAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 
OF THE AMERICAN UNION OF SWEDISH 
SINGERS, MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 8-9, 1914, 


“A voice of great range and brilliance.” 
— Minneapolis Tribune, JuneQ,1914 


American Tour, March-May, 1915 


LIEDER = ORATORIO 
German, French and English 


OPERA 8 
in Swedish, Italian, 


Sole Management: 
Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave. N. Y 














beVERE-SAPIO 


Prima Donna So prone from Paris Grand Opers; le Scala, Milan; 
Covent Garden, eee a Metropolitan Opera, Y., ete., ete., in 
America Season igta-1t§. For terms and dates A 


6s Central Park West, 
York, and having 


' SAPIO == 


4 ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Lately Chicago Grand Opera 


NOW WITH CENTURY OPERA CO. 
Now in 


soe HINOHA W 


BFAVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, ORATORIO RECITALS 
Residence, HoteljAnsonia, New York 


New York. 





Formerly Con- 
ductor Metropoli- 
tan Opera, New 








WILLIAM 
WADE 


Address Personally 





MME. MARIE 


RAPPOLD 


Celebrated Prima Donna Soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Available for Concerts ——- January to June, 1915 


Exclusive Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1461 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East S8th Street 
os the engagement of THEO. SPIERING, the eminent 


violinist and conductor 
VICTOR BENHAM, the noted pienist 
Mme. SCHAFRAM, of the Master School, Vienna, 


Aasistant to Godowsky 

















RUBIN GOLDBMARK, the eminent composer and instructor 


fead of the Department of Theory 
CARL HEIN 
AUGUST FRAEMCKE } Directors 


Catalog on application 





The Sensation of the Year 


CARL 


FLESCH 


The Great Hungarian Violinist 





Second American Tour 
ENTIRE SEASON 1914-1915 


Management HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


MNABE PIANO 














Julia Claussen Delights Denver Audience. 


Julia Claussen is shown in the accompanying snapshot 
standing alongside the poster outside of the Auditorium in 
Denver, Col., where she opened the Philharmonic series on 
October 15. The following culled from the Rocky Moun- 
tain News of October 16 will give an idea of her success: 

Mme. Claussen has every attribute that is required in making a 
great singer—superb presence, perfect poise and sympathy with her 
and possesses the greatest quality of the true artist, which 
is reserve. One marvels at the flexibility of her voice, its abso- 
lutely correct placement. 

While the program last night did not call for any wonderful ex- 
hibition of brilliancy from the standpoint of vocal pyrotechnics, it 
was one which certainly displayed the best qualities of Mme. Claus 
sen’s wonderful voice and was by no means lacking in contrast. 

The opening number, Saint-Saéns’ “Amour Vien Aider,” was 
given with superb dignity and charm and phrased with an authority 
which left no doubt as to the capabilities of the artist. 

Mme, Clausserf responded to an insistent demand for an encore 
with Isolde’s “Liebestod.” In this she reached her greatest height, 
filling the auditorium with her rich, wonderful voice. Quite un- 


audience 


JULIA CLAUSSEN IN DENVER. 


willing to let her go, the audience clamored for another selection, 
and she closed the program with Wagner’s exquisite “Traume.” 


Rocky Mountain News, Denver, October 16, 1914 


. ’ 
Francis Rogers’ Program. 

Francis Rogers’ annual song recital will be given in the 
Little Theatre, New York, Thursday afternoon, November 
12. The baritone, who will be assisted by Isidore Luckstone 
at the piano, will sing a varied program of songs in Italian, 
French, German and English, as follows: 

Carissimi 
Pergolesi 
eee 
Old French 
Old French 
..J. S. Bach 
Handel 

. .Mozart 
Cornelius 
Schubert 

. Brahms 


Vittoria 

Nina ... 

Bois Epais 

Vive Henri IV! 

L'Amour de Moi : 
Thy Heart Wilt Give Me 
Si, tra i Ceppi (Berenice) 
Das Veilchen (Goethe) 

Ein Ton .. 

Aufenthalt .. 

An die Nachtigall 

O liebliche Wangen. . 
Cradle Song of the Peasant 
Love Song of the Idiot 
Field Marshal's Death 
Folksong ........ 

The Sally Gordons 

The Banks of the Daisies 
Turn Ye to Me.. 

Skye Boat Song 

The Hundred Pipers 


If Though 


. Moussorgsky 

. Moussorgsky 

. .Moussorgsky 

. Greek 

ja suebes . . Irish 
50s ¢eabbaneees Irish 
. Scotch 

. Seotch 

Lady Nairne 


Zimbalist’s New York Program. 


Efrem Zimbalist’s program for his violin recital in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, November 14, 
is announced as follows: 


Sonata, 
Adagio 
Les papillons 

Musette 

Vivace . 

Chaconne (for violin dene). 
Aria ‘ 

Le petit Bireer. inhale 
Valse 

Berceuse 

Tambourin Chinois 

Faust Fantasie 


E major Handel 
.Gresiel- Liebersohn 
Couperin-Liebersohn 
Rameau-Liebersohn 

eo eaen Haydn-Auer 
S64 .. Bach 


Gounsd Wieniawsky 





Surely it should please Kreisler to realize how many peo- 
ple were glad to hear he had been wounded, so long as it 
took him out of the danger zone without injuring his 
capacity to play the violin —Boston Budget. 
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wurne LA MROTH since 
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Tel. 4421 Murray Hill 
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Concert Recital - Oratorio 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 1 West 34th St., New York 


rtonence AUSTIN 


America’s Violinist 
Season 1914-1915 Now Booking 
Engpresd for Maine Festivals, with Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra; Aeolian Hall Re 


cital soemminer 33 Norwich Monday Musi 
cal Club b, 


Address “ E. ROGERS, 1sg East 18th 
Gramercy 6223. 





St., N. ¥. C. Phone: 


sCATHERWOOD <=. 


1110 W. W: 
Fowler ashington Street «10, 


MARIE KAISER 
SOPRANO 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St., New York 


SS LARRABEE 
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IN AMERICA SEASON 











1914-15 


N™ MORGANA 


Coloratura Soprano From La Scala in Milan 
Avallable tor Concerts—Musica 
Address: 





1914-15 


les Season 
AEOLIAN HALL, Rooms 1626-27, N. Y. City 





MARGARET SHIRLEY 


Soprano 
Available tor Concerts: Recitals, Musicales 
IRISH BALLADS A SPBCIALTY 
Exolusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York 


== ALDA-= 


hubiaties thins inttecitaaeAeaie 
SEASON 1914-15 NOW BOOKING 
Exclusive Management for Concerts: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, few York City 


Baldwin Piano Used 
DRAMATIC MEZZO SOPRANO 


SARA HEINEMAN 


{Concerts and Recitals, alse Southern} 
ee 
3671 Broadway |! - re [New York City 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS 
Available for Concert and Oratorio. Ege Ist. to Jan. — 
Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West Mth Street, New York 


Mme. KATE ROLLA 


ora mrt eet 

















ene ear hs Vomeans ie Ce 
tan, New York, ete. 


PUPIL OF MARCHESI 
Voice Culture, Opera or Concert, Repertoire, Diction. 
JUST RETURNED FROM EUROPE 
Studio, 251 West 81st Street, N. Y. Phone, Schuyler, 3960 


Baroness Evans 


Von KLENNER 


GREAT GARCIA VOCAL METHOD 
Grand Prix—Paris Exposition 1900 
Tradition, Languages, Reperteire, Diction, Special Courses for Teachers 
NEW YORK STUDIO, 952 EIGHTH AVE. 
Phone 651 Columbus 
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MARIE SUNDELIUS *=~ 


GERTRUDE F. COWEN. a S Deondway. Now Yeet 


wa DUNLAP 


CONTRALTO. Consert-—Reciiel-—Sretest 


Exclusive 
1451 ies: New York 


Ellen Keller 
VIOLINIST 


In America Season 1914-15. NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


wH ITEH ; LL = 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera 
Management: The Wolfsoaa 
Musical Bursau, | West 34th 
Street, New Tork. 


HENRIETTE BACH 


VIOLINIST. Management, Wolfsohn Bureau, 1 W. 34 St... N. Y. 


The HAMBOURG CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


PROFESSOR MICHAEL HAMBOURG, JAN and BORIS HAMBOURG, Directors 
Unsurpassed faculty of over sixty teachers. Re-opens September 1st 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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LIMA O’BRIEN 


ACCOMPANIST 
21 West 30th St., New York City 


STUDIO HALL: 
64 East 34th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SL.E:ZA Fs. 


The Great Dramatic Tenor 
In America January, February, March and April, 1915 


ent 
New York City 
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Exclusive 
HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian 
Hardman Piano Used 


JANE OSBORN-HANNAH 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Song Recitals  orcnestrat Appearances 


AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON 
pe sonal Management Chas. L. Wagner, 1451 Broadway, New York 


JOHN McCORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1914-15 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
ee and only andes Chas. L. Wagner 1 } Soeedece 


Steinway Piano Used 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


“THE PIANIST WITH A MESSAGE” 
Returns to America for 
Season of 1914-1915 
ARR RINE PE RR IE 


Exclusive Management, CHARLES L. WAGNER 


1451 Broadway, New York 
Steinway Piano Used 


ALICE NIELSEN 


Prima Donna Soprano 


SEASON 1914-15 AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


Steinway Piano Used 
Personal Management, aa. L. WAGNER 
1451 BROADWAY : NEW YORE 


















































CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
SEASON IN OPERATION. 


Orchestra’s Plans Show Decided Activity—Con- 
servatory Orchestra Concert— Matinee Mus- 
icale—College of Music Concert 


Cincinnati, November s, rom 
The symphony season, which opened so auspiciously Oc- 
tober 30, now is in full swing with three series of concerts 
coming, just one week apart. This plan was found neces- 
sary owing to the extra concerts to be given this year 
The third week of the orchestral season will see Dr. Kun- 
wald and his men on tour, 
bus, Zanesville, 


November 22, 


playing in Springfield, Colum- 


Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio. On Sunday, 
there will be inaugurated the first of the 
popular concerts in Music Hall, and the advance sale has 
been extremely good, orders for season seats pouring into 
the orchestra office by every mail, some enthusiasts even 
bringing their orders in person with requests for their 
usual seats. 

Carl Friedberg, the German pianist who 


first American tour, 


is making his 
will be the soloist this week playing 
the Brahms concerto in B flat. 
by Dr. Kunwald for this 
Fest” overture of Brahms and the 
No. 2, in C. 


The other numbers selected 
“Akademische 
Schumann symphony, 


concert are the 


CoNSERVATORY OF Music ORCHESTRA, 


An ambitious program and an audience that any visiting 
artist might have been glad to attract, were salient features 
of the first concert by the Conservatory of Music Orches 
tra last Thursday night 
Adolfo Tirindelli the 


enforced by 


Under the leadership of Pier 


orchestra scored a triumph. Re 
a number of horns, and double 
bass from the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, the fifth 
symphony of Tschaikowsky was given, 
ment for any student body. 
prelude “Dalibo” (Smetana) 
the aria, “Vissi d’ Arte, 
good effect In the 


woodwinds 
a notable achieve 
The concert opened with the 
Marguerite Stegemiller sang 
from “ 


Vissi d’Amore,” Tosea,” with 


“Siegfried” idyl the volume and bril 
liancy of the violin choir showed the professional stand- 
ards set for these young musicians. One of the most en 
joyable features of the concert was the playing of Bristow 
Hardin, a student under F, Shailer Evans, who was heard 
in the concertstuck in F minor, op. 79, by Weber, for or 


chestra and piano. 
Tre Matinee MusIcate 


The Matinee Musicale 
15, will present two artists at each concert this year, in 
stead of the 


, which opens its season December 


customary one artist. This is due to the 
plethora of funds in the treasury, the club having had a 
very successful season last year Vleet 
principal cellist of the Minneapolis Orchestra, and Julia 
Culp, who has a large 


Cornelius van 


following in Cincinnati, are the 


artists engaged for the first concert. Later on Katharine 


Goodson and Christine Miller will be heard 


Cotteck or Music Concerrs 


The College of Music Chorus and Orchestra gave the 
first of their annual series of concerts last Tuesday night 


at the Odeon, the event bringing out so many musicians 


and music lovers that the supply of tickets were exhausted 
days before the concert. The chorus was under the direc- 
tion of Louis Victor Saar, and the orchestra under Jo- 
hannes Miersch. All the solo 


under Albino Gorn 


numbers were presented 
) with the exception of the violin con 
certo played by a pupil of Mr. Miersch under his direction 
The violinist, Nell Gallagher, is a young and talented stu 
dent who has made remarkable progress during her short 
time at the college. The pianist 
class of Albino ( 


conscientious 


from the 
sorno, showed herself to be a brilliant and 
young musician The 


; Paul F 


Frances Berg, 


vocalists included 
Walter Vaughn, tenor 


Sebring, baritone; Florence 


Hawkins, soprano, and Adele Goldkamp, contralto. In the 
tenor solo with orchestra the flute obligato was beautifully 
played by Ellis McDiarmid Jessie Partition Tyree 
New Haven Notes. 
New Haven, Conn., November 4 9'4 


The first of the series of New Haven Symphony Or- 
chestra concerts was given at Woolsey Hall yesterday af- 
ternoon. The orchestra was under the direction of Horatio 
W. Parker and Ethel Leginska, pianist, was the soloist. 
The Schumann, No. 4, D minor symphony headed the pro- 
gram. In Ethel Leginska, we heard a young, emotional 
artist who displayed an abundance of temperament and a 
delicacy of finish quite surprising. 
panied admiringly. The MacDowell 
other orchestral number. 

Sousa and his Band will appear here November 10, both 
afternoon and evening, under the auspices of Yale Uni- 


versity, E. A. Leovorp. 


The orchestra accom- 


“Indian Suite” was the 


ner 
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STEINWAY 


N the effort 

to satisfy the 
popular de- 
mand for a Stein- 
way Grand 
Piano suitable 
for the modern 
drawing or liv- 
ing room, Style 
M has been pro- 
duced. QIt has 
the unexcelled 
tone and the 
perfect work- 
manship of 
every Steinway, 
and differs 
from the others 
only in size, de- 
sign and price. 
It is the small- 
est Steinway 
Grand made, 
with 73 octaves 
and all the 
tested Steinway 
improvements 
and patents. 
@ To the music 
lover it means 
the world’s 
ideal Grand 
piano at an ex- 
ceedingly mod- 
erate price $750 














We invite you to 
see this Steinway, 
and test its ex- 
guisite qualities. 























STEINWAY & SONS 


STEIN WAY HAL L 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
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Ysaye and his family have landed in London 
from Brussels, being forced to leave the latter city 
owing to lack of food opyees. 


George Hamlin has come out with an offer of a 
prize of $200 for the best aria for tenor solo and or- 
chestra written by an American composer. 

—_--—<O— - — 

Concert Direction M. H. Hanson is in receipt of 
a cable from Ferruccio Busoni in which the pianist- 
composer-conductor states that he will surely come 

» America this season to fill his engagements. 

Leopold Godowsky arrived here from Europe last 
week. The distinguished pianist temporarily has 
given up his position as head of the Meisterschule at 
Vienna on account of the war. Godowsky will fill 
a number of concert engagements during his stay in 


the United States. 


(eclittedlasecatiisia 

Some feverish person has started the rumor that 
Fritz Kreisler was not in a battle, but received his 
injury through the kick of a horse near which the 
violinist happened to be standing at mess time. As 
Kreisler published his battle experiences in a Vienna 
newspaper, it is very unlikely that he would under- 
take to hoax his fellow countrymen and to risk ex- 
posure on the part of his regimental comrades, 

a Sa 

It is reported that there will be no dispute re- 
garding the contract of Cleofonte Campanini with 
the Chicago Opera and that settlement in full will 
be paid the conductor for the season 1914-15. If 
this is true, the directors will face serious trouble 
with the other members of the company. Many of 
them already have informed the Musicat Courter’s 
Chicago office that they intend to leave Europe 
shortly for Chicago. 


— 

Violin recital programs are built ‘ordinarily upon 
such uniform lines and show so little initiative or 
originality of thought that it is a pleasure to record 
whenever such a 
Sokoloff, at 


will 


from the orthodox 
courageous move is made. Nikolai 
\eolian Hall, New York, on November 20, 
play a program consisting of Handel’s D major 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” Chausson’s 
and Saint-Saéns’ 


a departure 


sonata, 
**Poéme” “Havanaise.” 


> 


Senne SS 

Unique, artistic and exquisitely refined is the en- 
tertainment provided by Yvonne de Treville, who 
gave her New York recital last week, details of 
which will be found in another column. This cul- 
tivated soprano is a rare combination of vocal art 
and musicianship, and each one of her renderings 
was touched with imagination, interpretative finish 
and appeal of sentiment. No vocal event of recent 
years has pleased our metropolitan music lovers 
Yvonne de Treville’s delightful minis- 
It is to be hoped that New 


more than 
trations last week. 
York soon will have more of her recitals. 
siiiiaaailliniatananlo 

\n all-Tschaikowsky program, to be played here 
tomorrow and Friday by the Philharmonic Society, 
brings to mind the fact that while many musical 
epicures claim to have passed the stage where the 
Russian’s music gives thrills, the general 
public remains faithful to the fervent Peter Ilyitch 
Tschaikowsky and continues to prefer his “Path- 
to the “Eroica” and his “1812” to Brahms’ 
* overture. Tschaikowsky has been unduly 
As a matter 


them 


étique” 
“Tragic 
criticized by oversensitive purist souls. 
of fact, he is a melodist of remarkable charm and 
an orchestrator of graphic skill and wide resource. 
Those are qualities which cannot be obliterated by 
shallow criticism directed toward his hasty work- 
manship and large output in his smaller composi- 
tions. As a matter of fact, Tschaikowsky did not 
hurry in his symphonic creation and took as much 
time to file and polish as did some of the greatest of 
the classical masters. Schubert is the shining 
example of how fine a man’s music may be in spite 
of speedy and fertile production. Tschaikowsky 


will crown the Philharmonic concerts and the reac- 
tionaries will rave in vain. 
wore Gee 

Sousa and his band filled the Hippodrome last 
Sunday evening and the riotous enthusiasm of the 
audience when the ever popular conductor led his 
marches proved that when once the popularity of 
an American composer is established in his own 
country it is as permanent as it is genuine. Sousa 
represents in his music the tonal expression of 
America’s optimism, pride, and power, and that is 
why it has reached so close to the hearts of his 
fellow countrymen. He is the most typically Amer- 
ican composer of today. 

bine 

There will be only two weeks more of Century 
Opera performances in New York, and then the or- 
ganization will move on to Chicago, thanks to the 
indifference of our own city in the matter of good 
ensemble opera given at popular prices. Next week 
the Metropolitan is to begin its season here, and as 
the winter goes on we shall repeat the annual ex- 
periences of the sold out houses, the streets block- 
aded by ticket purchasers and the $2,000,000 of total 
receipts. This is a merry old metropolis and merry 
are those who help push along its musical well 
being. 


The International Music Society of Leipsic has 
been dissolved because the war made it impossible to 
maintain the relationships necessary for its exist- 
ence. Its most prominent members were Germans, 
French, English, Belgians, Russians. This year’s 
annual meeting of the society was held in Paris, 
where Hermann Kretzschmar, the director of the 
Berlin Royal High School, was elected president. 
Kretzschmar recently resigned, and as all of the 
prominent German members followed his example 
the only thing to do was to dissolve the society—at 
least as far as Germany is concerned. 

wieneitcalibiaiiiiceni 

Distressingly out of tune was the playing of the 
violins in the accompaniment to Frank Gittleson’s 
performance of the Bach concerto last Sunday 
afternoon by the New York Symphony Orchestra 
under Walter Damrosch. It was so confusing that 
the soloist seemed in doubt as to his own intonation 
and after each movement endeavored to find the 
pitch. It was not his violin that was out of tune 
nor his playing. Walter Damrosch should rehearse 
his first violins so that when a theme is presented 
unisono the players put their fingers on the exact 
fingerboard spot required. The cacophony at the 
concert last Sunday set one’s teeth on edge. 

eouaigtaas 

Some heated professional commentators on New 
York musical affairs saw fit to chide Dr. Muck in 
the daily newspapers because the composers whose 
works he played at the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concert in Carnegie Hall last Thursday are German 

‘Beethoven, Weber, Strauss and Brahms. Dr. 
Muck was accused being pro-German. What 
that sort. of discussion has to do with music in 
general and with New York’s symphony concerts 
in particular, is not quite clear to the cool and im- 
partial observer of tonal doings in our city. Music 
in itself is neutral and as the war is not being 
fought out in the concert halls of our country (or 
of any other) we do not see how a conductor 
makes himself politically responsible by playing an 
all-German, all-Russian, all-English, all-French, or 
all-Austrian program in America. The audience 
attended the Boston Symphony concert in order to 
hear good music and apparently the only persons 
present who were at all exercised as to the nation- 
ality of the composers played, were those critics who 
had tried foolishly to meddle with politics. Aside 
from the absurdity of the proceeding, it showed ex- 
ceedingly bad taste. Furthermore, Dr. Muck is a 
German citizen, and there seems to be no logical 
reason why he should not be pro-German in his 
opinions and sympathies if he so chooses. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON ART. 


New York recital, 
played in a hall bathed in dim religious gloom, and 


Carl Friedberg, at his first 


the Tribune of this city said on November 3: 


A poet is not proclaimed either by low lights or long 


hair, whether he speaks in words or in tones, but by 


his utterances; and it is a deserved, perhaps even a high, 


tribute to Herr Friedberg when it is said that he won rec 


ognition for his art in spite of the barriers which he 


placed against its recognition. It is an everlasting pity that 
the story ever became known that once in a salon in Paris 
pitted against each other 


when Chopin and Liszt wer 


one or the other of them asked that the lights be extin- 
Since then every silly sentimentalist, at the piano 


that 


guished. 


or in the audience, has imagined poetical pianists 
talk best in a twilight, and all intellectually and emotion- 
ally 


love of the art. 


sane people have had to be half ashamed of their 


We agree with the general principle which the 
Tribune advances, that it is unpleasant to be com 
pelled to sit in a semidarkness which obliges one 
to get out his strongest spectacles in order to read 
the program and which almost prevents an audi 
ence from being able to distinguish whether the 
the not yet 


artist has seated himself at piano or 


appeared upon the stage There would be some 
reason in the proceeding if the lights were put out 
entirely, so that the hearers could not know how 
well acquainted the player might be with his key 
board by negotiating it successfully in the darkness, 
but this half light, this “lolanthe” effect, this ‘Stim 
mungsdammerung”’—no, it is not for us. On this 
point we are in thorough agreement with the Tri 
bune. 

But we were firmly under the impression that, so 
far as the Tribune is concerned, there is only one 
that 


mistaken 


pianist, a gentleman named Paderewski, and 


this same Tribune is his prophet. Are we 


in our recollection that it was this artist who first 
at least, to this country 


We do 
lect exactly what the Tribune said about Mr. Pade 


introduced the custom 


of “candling” his programs? not recol 


rewski sparing the gas bill, but we are fairly con 
fident that he was not referred to by that paper as 
a “silly sentimentalist,” the delicate designation ap 
plied to Mr. Friedberg in the article quoted above 

Presumably it makes a vast difference over whose 
head the lights burn dimly. The better the pianist. 
the lower the light may be turned down, according 
to Tribune logic. We would suggest that an auto 
matic attachment for the piano be invented, per 
haps on lines similar to the apparatus which now 
is used in making the rolls for some of the repro 
ducing pianos. This invention would be connected 
on one end with the keyboard and at the other with 
the gas meter or the electric dimmer, as the case 
might be, and by a delicate electrical adjustment, 
as the poesy, grandeur and magnificence of the per- 
formance varied with the temperamental emotional 
ebb and flood of the performer, the lights would in 
crease correspondingly or diminish, thus giving to 


the audience an infallible index of the value of an 


artist’s work, and one which, at the same _ time. 
would greatly simplify the labors of the Tribune 
critic and his fellows, including ourselves This 


apparatus when perfected will be known as the 


“Critics’ Friend.” We already have applied for 
copyright on this name and shortly shall send in our 
application for a patent on the completed invention 

It is the Tribune, too, which last week printed 
this cry of distress: 

It will be the pious duty of the critical reviewer of mu 
sical incidents in the metropolis this season to permit a 
multitude of them to pass unnoticed out of consideration 
The flood of 
singers, violinists and pianists, of which apprehension was 
{ heek hy 


for the public, as well as the performers. 


expressed here some weeks ago. is upon us 


jowl with real artists, foreign and native, are the small 
fry, also foreign and native. For the former the Euro 
pean war has created a need. largely personal; for the 


latter (the small fry, both foreign and native), an oppor 
tunity, as they think. 
man saying), printers’ ink indifferent, and reviewers are 


Paper is patient (that is a Ger- 





long suffering and indulgent; but no amount of patience 
half a 


a week during a campaign of six months 


and indulgence will be able to hold out against 


dozen “recitalists” 
no bet 


them are mediocrities who have 


make than 


if nine-tenths of 


ter proclamation to half a hundred local men 


and women occupied with the same artistic handicraft 
ould make ef they were 0 disposed 

It will be better that many concert givers should con 
tent themselves with the applause of friends than that 
they should be measured by standards set up by duty 
toward real art and real artists High merit is not likely 
to be overlooked by those capable of recognizing it 

Remarkable indeed is the proclamation just 


quoted, and one regards it with amazement, whether 


considered from the business or the artistic side 


It is a tactless and insulting announcement 
York 


and 


lribune solicits ad 


the 


To start with, the New 


vertising trom musicians, musicians who 


advertise in that paper do so in the hope and trust 
that their public efforts will at least be noti ed by 
is nothing wrong in such an 


the Tribune here 


understanding. It is as honest for the advertising 


musician, no matter how “small” he is, to expect his 
concert to be noticed in the Tribune with a line or 
two, as for that paper to accept the musician’s ad 


vertising The questions that present themselves, 


is a consequence, are these: How will the Tribune 
critic be able to determine who is “small fry” and 
who ts not, unless he goes to all the concerts? How 


does he recognize “large fry” before he goes to thei 


concerts? Is an artist who makes modest news 
paper announcements necessarily smaller fry than 
the one who plasters the town with three sheet 


posters and fills the journals with large type repro 
What is the 


measurement ? \re not all 


ductions of his name Tribune critic’s 
artists 


did 


acquire 


standard of 


“small fry” at some stage of their career, or 


those whom the Tribune critic goes to hear, 
(n occasions that gentleman 
that he 


for talent 


fame at their birth? 


has told an indifferent world considers it 


the critic’s duty to seek ind to point out 


to public performers wherein they violate the tenets 


of musical art and of tonal aesthetics \re not the 


“small fry” in more urgent need of that great critic’s 


advice and suggestions than those artists who al 
ready have reputation and standing and whom 
praise cannot help but censure might harm? Is the 
rribune critic constructive or destructive lf he is 
constructive, does it not become his first duty to 


listen particularly to the efforts of the struggling 


artists who are trying to obtain a hearing? 
It would have been far more honest for the 
Iribune critic to write: “I am a comfortable sort 


of person. I do not care particularly to go out in all 
kinds of weather to attend whole battalions of con 


When I do go, | 


vith a 


certs, good, bad and indifferent 
prefer to be in one of the fashionable halls, 
number of well known persons, and to hsten to 


like 


to write about those persons who have had the most 


performance by well known musical forces | 
publicity, as that will give added importance to my 
writings. It irritates me to have to report concerts 


by musicians with whose names the public is un 
familiar \s 


irtist | 


soon as the public has accepted an 


dearly love to express my opinion about 


him.” 


FLESCH WILL BE HERE. 


lo set at rest all rumors con erning arl Flesch, 

Haensel & 

agers, beg to announce that they have positive as 
Mr. that he sail 

December 5, that he 

May, filling all his engagement s 

hooked, both with symphony orchestras and in re 


the violinist, Messrs Jones, his man- 


surance from Flesch will for 


\merica and will remain in 


\merica until 
citals. Among the New York engagements of the 
violinist may be mentioned four appearances with 
the New York Symphony Society, two recitals in 





Carnegie Hall and at the Metropolitan Opera Sun 
day night concert, January 31 


MARTIAL MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


Here are excerpts from a letter which appeared 


in the Liverpool (England) Echo of October 23. 


1914. It is from Theodore S. Hill, who is, we ar 


informed, a member of the famous London firm of 


dealers in violins 


We had an English school of music centuries before 
Germany existed, and our cathedral music, madrigals, ete., 
although sadly neglected rough foreign jealousy and 
long ruling of the roost her are still without a rival. In 
the days of good Queen Bess one was considered a 
gentleman unless he could take his part in madrigal—a 
feat which would prove floorer” for many a musician 
today 

Our composers, from Purcell to Bishop, Smart, Ben 
nett, Sullivan, Pearson, Elgar, etc. (when not under the 
shackles of Wagnerism, et ire unsurpassed witl 
works of rich melody and fine harmonies, standing out 


in contrast to the ear splitting noes of Strauss & Co | 





attended an orchestral concert at the Philharmonic Hall 
some months ago whet sition of Strauss was 
given, and the row and discord were so horrible that I 
was obliged to stop my ears 

One of the pertormers intormed me that at the re 
hearsal of this piece a second violinist played “The Sailors’ 
Hornpipe” all the way thr and the conductor did not 
observe it——such was t din! Meantime the works of 


our composers, giving real pleasure to listeners, are al 
lowed to collect dust on the shelves 

Surely now that our peopk e, at last, awake to what 
German-Assyrian “culture” really means, our concert pro 
grams will no longer hx lely arranged for the benefit of 
foreigners The work f the great English composer 
H. H. Pearson, are still unheard. Could we not. at least 
hear some of lis great concert overtures Ac to the so 

illed “German” masters, is well known to many that 
these are mostly of Jewish origin 

The stranger | Heth witl u shall be wnto 
as one born among uu, ete.” is a command which we 
have improved upon by favoring foreigners to the deep 
injury of our wn peopl Take ur scientific and logical 
system of fingering X for thuml ind 1 234 4 for fingers 
in contrast to the confusing Germar +4 they using 
1 234 for the violin! Our dealers, in my opinion, for the 

ike of extra profit, push bad German instruments in place 

of good, sound English-made goods Least said. soonest 
mended t” Then take the case or our first-class artists 
and teacher it 1 tre same tale namely foreigners pre 
ferred! 

What a delightful pecimel f the fine rt of 
letter writing How true it 1 ndeed, tha ic 
“eentlen nn” of today re < ipabl of taking part 1 

madrigal, unless, perhaps, it be that famous old 
one which has ome down to us from our fore 


fathers and is entitled “We Won't Go Home Until 


Morning 


In the next pat grap how delightful to note the 
list of Englisl mposer Purcell to Bishop 
Smart. Bennett, Sullivan, Pearson, Elgar, et 
Hiow that name Pear unobtrusively intruded 
among the oft heard line of English composers 
sticks out with th conspicuity of an absent tooth 
in an old comb Then again farther on Mr. Hill 
calls upon the gods to produce, for him at least 
some of the “great concert overtures” of that “great 
English composer,” H. H. Pearson. We are not 
rich in these troublous times, but, at the same time 
we should be inclined to rew ird with ore dime in 
currency any reader who can sing, whistle, hum 
or play for us offhand without the music any com 


mosition or any part of the ereat corcert ov 


of H. H 


Almost pathetic is the 


ertures” 
Pearson 

reference to the dear old 
Bach. 


english fingering, when it ts considered that 


the (,erman, discovered the existence of the thumb 


as a finger 


Comment is unnecessary on the foolish and ir 
correct passage re garding the religion of the Ger 
man masters Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Brahn 
W cbet Schubert. ~ humann, Beethoven vere not 
of Jewish origin, and if they had been, we do 
cee how that would affect tl degre ot their iW 


spiration, the beauty of their melodies, or the re- 


sourcefulness of their counterpoint 
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POPULARITY OF THE LOVE SONG 


What is the subject matter of the most famous 
songs? Schubert’s “Erlking” is a romantic ballad 
The “Wanderer” is full of 
longing for home and native land. “Impatience” 

“Ungeduld”) and the “Serenade” are love songs. 
S« hubert, in fact, wrote to all kinds of words, good, 

He seemed not to require the 
lyric to start his inexhaustible 


of the supernatural. 


bad and indifferent. 
suggestions of the 

Schumann, however, was a more 
broadly cultured man with fine literary tastes. His 
songs, on the whole, have a more uniformly high 
class lyric than the songs of Schubert have. He 
may not have had Schubert’s extraordinary facility, 
but he had a more impassioned utterance in his love 


flow of melody. 


songs 

“Du meine Seele, du mein Herz,” is probably the 
most expressive and rapturous love song ever writ- 
ten, though it has not been praised so much by 
‘ournalists and amateur writers on music as Bee- 
thoven’s “ Adelaide.” 

[here are so many great love songs to Schu- 
mann’s credit that it is hardly necessary to do more 
than call the attention of our readers to the well 
known “Two Grenadiers,” which has the distinction 
of not being a love song, and, also, of not being one 


ltamous lov e song, 


of Schumann’s best songs. 

Wagner’s erotic nature was admirably suited to 
the composition of love songs. In fact, the entire 
opera of “Tristan and Isolde” is one long uninter- 
rupted song of love and passion, a) 

Brahms, on the other hand, was of a distinctly 
colder type of man, though his best music glows 
with a genial warmth and a kindly sympathy. What 
are his most popular songs in the English speaking 
world? Are they not “Die Mainacht” and “Wiegen- 
both of which are devoid of that passion so 
Compared with the emo- 


lied” ? 
essential to love songs ? 
tional fervor and unreserved confession of Jensen’s 
‘Murmuring Breezes,” Brahms’ deeper utterances 
seem reflective and curbed. 

None of Grieg’s many beautiful songs has en- 
joyed the popularity of his early “Ich liebe dich,” 
which is one of the most German works he ever 
wrote, and is quite unlike the Norwegian style he 
afterwards succeeded in putting into his music. The 
ong’s popularity was due to the warmth of passion 
Grieg expresses in the music for the passionate 
words 

Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss can hardly be 
called popular song writers even in a limited sense 
of the word popular. A great artist here and there 
makes a success of some of Strauss’ fine songs, but 
in saying yet whether 


hardly justified 


at his best as a writer of love songs or 


we ire 
Strauss 18 
of romantic and tragic songs. In the poetical songs 
of Wolf there is a good deal of the bitterness of 
disappointed love, but very little of the joy and 
that fill Schumann’s “Du meine 
and Grieg’s “Ich liebe dich.” 


glowing passion 
Seele, du mein Herz,” 

One of the most popular songs Germany ever has 
riven us is Bohm’s “Still wie die Nacht,” a love 
ong pure and simple 

“© Happy Day,” by Carl Goetze, is a love song; 
so is Jensen’s languorous and sentimental “O Let 
Me Press Phy Cheek to Mine.” 

Lassen’s “It was a dream,” and Kjerulf’s “Last 
Night” likewise are love songs. 
Liszt, Rubinstein and a host of lesser 
Heine’s 


Schumann 


and later composers have set to music 
famous love lyric, ‘Du bist wie eine Blume.” 

But of all these German, Scandinavian, Russian 
love songs, Schumann’s “Widmung” or “Du meine 
Seele” is without a doubt the finest. 

When we turn to France, again, we find the love 
song taking precedence. 

One of the greatest of French love songs is the 
grand opera air, “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
“Samson et Dalila.” French 


operas, of course, contain many love songs, but few 


from Saint-Saéns’ 


of them have become popular on the concert stage. 
There is the “Dwelling Pure and Lowly” from 


Gounod’s “Faust,” which used to be a famous con- 
cert air for tenors. Bizet’s “Toreador” song from 
“Carmen” is not a love song, but its melody is 
known to all the world. 

Apart from the operatic stage, however, there are 
few songs of French origin which are widely 
popular. Faure’s “Palms” is a martial sort of song, 
although the words are religious. 

Most of Debussy’s songs are love songs, as any- 
one can see on examining a collection of this modern 
Frenchman’s work. In America today probably 
the most popular of Debussy’s songs is “Mandoline,” 
which can hardly be called a love song, though Ver- 
laine’s words describe young couples serenading and 
courting by moonlight. 

Bachelet, Bruneau, Chausson, Coquard, D’Indy, 
Dupare, Hue, Lalo, Leken, Leroux, Paladilhe, 
Vidal, and others of less merit, are popular to a 
certain extent, but are hardly known to the Amer- 
ican public and need not detain us now. 

Massenet was a successful exponent of love in 


music. Pierné’s “To Lucette,” and Widor’s “Noth- 
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ing I Ask Thee to Give Me” are certainly songs of 
love. 

When we cross the channel from France into 
England we find an immense amount of songs and 
ballads, mostly about (a) love, (b) the sea, (c) re- 
ligion. Few of these songs have any artistic value, 
and not many of them ever become known outside 
of the island kingdom. 

Arthur Sullivan’s only really famous song is of a 
religious nature, “The Lost Chord.” Frederic 
Clay’s “I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby,” and Gor- 
ing-Thomas’ “Night in June” are perhaps the most 
highly esteemed of English songs, and they are both 
love songs. There is a widely popular and famous 
love song, written to English words and composed 
in England by the Italian composer Tosti, which 
was one of the best selling songs ever published. 
We refer to “Goodbye.” 

“Love's Old Sweet Song” is another well known 
ballad from England. 

What are the most popular songs by American 
composers? Unquestionably love songs. 

Seldom have two songs had a greater reputation 
among the song lovers of the nation than De 
Koven’s “Oh, Promise Me,” and Nevin’s “Rosary.” 
The sale of these two love songs has reached up 
into the million mark. 

It seems to be an established fact, therefore, that 
love is the most popular of all themes for song 
words. 

Shakespeare's love-sick Duke Orsino says: “If 
music be the food of love, play on.” We may justi- 
fiably say that love is the food of song. But if any 
young or inexperienced composer thinks that he 
can compose a successful song merely by choosing 


words of an amatory nature he will soon be dis- 
illusioned when he publishes his lucubration. 

A successful song must have the warmth and 
passion in the music, no matter what the words 
have. 

Where is the successful song of high, or low, 
art which does not owe its reputation primarily to 
the music ? 

One of the earliest recorded writers of love songs 
was Anacreon, the lonian poet who lived in Athens 
twenty-five centuries ago. He tells us in his famous 
“Ode to the lyre” that he often tried to sing of 
heroes and great men of antiquity, but that his lyre 
refused to sound any note but that of love, no matter 
how he changed the strings. 

Schubert has set a German version of this ode 
to music. 

We reproduce the first stanza of the original 
Greek and the accompanying vignette from Forster’s 
highly prized edition of the Odes of Anacreon, pub- 
lished by Bulmer, of London, in 1802. 

There is a statue of Anacreon in Symphony Hall, 


Boston, Mass. 
—_——s a 


A PLEASANT FICTION. 


It is always a pleasure to read of the achievements 
of great men, especially if the great men are musi- 
cians. Unfortunately, however, so much of what 
we read in histories, particularly ancient histories, 
is little better than the unconfirmed and unofficial 
war news which makes our daily papers sell. Even 
the upright and God-fearing John Evelyn, friend of 
John Milton and a worthy English gentleman of 
blameless life, got a false wireless message from 
“they-say-ville” into his diary. Writing from Rome 
in 1644, he has a good deal to say about Bernini, 
the extraordinarily popular architect and sculptor, 
who was then alive and in the height of his powers. 

We learn that shortly before the arrival of John 
Evelyn in Rome, Bernini had arranged the public 
performance of an opera “wherein he painted the 
scenes, cut the statues, invented the engines, com- 
posed the music, writ the comedy and built the the- 
atre.” John Evelyn reported a report. He does not 
say that he saw Bernini's opera. Neither does John 
Towers say anything about an opera by Bernini. 

Grove’s Dictionary is likewise silent on the sub- 
ject. We are forced to conclude that Bernini was 
not a composer, and that John Evelyn lent too cred- 
ulous an ear to hearsay. We censor the message 
and set the seal of our official stamp upon it: “Un- 
confirmed ; delayed in transmission.” 

When we looked up Bernini in a biographical dic- 
tionary we found that this reputed prototype of 
Oscar Hammerstein and Richard Wagner was mere- 
ly an architect and sculptor whose fame has greatly 
waned during the last two hundred years. Several 
of his statues and groups are now to be found in 
Florence, and his magnificent colonades of pillars in 
a semicircle round the plaza in front of St. Peter's 
in Rome are known to all the world. But as for his 
music, we can find no more trace of it than Macbeth 
found of the air drawn dagger he attempted to 


clutch. 
conmeencnenllSpntoneenit 


METROPOLITAN OPENING WEEK. 


Monday, November 16, “Ballo in Maschera,” 
with Destinn, Hempel, Caruso, Amato, Rothier, 
Segurola, etc. ; , 

Wednesday, November 18, “Lohengrin,” with 
Gadski, Ober, Urius, Braun, Weil, Middleton 
(debut), ete. 

Thursday, November 19, “Carmen,” with Farrar, 
Alda, Caruso, Amato, Rothier, Reiss. 

Friday, November 20, “Rosenkavalier,” with 
Ober, Hempel, Schumann, Goritz, Weil, Althouse, 
Reiss. 

Saturday, November 21 (matinee), “Boheme,” 
with Bori, Scotti, Didur, Segurola, etc. 

Saturday, November 21 (evening), “Aida,” with 
Destinn, Matzenauer, Martinelli, Amato, Rothier, 
Rossi, etc. 
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A WORD ABOUT THE CENTURY. 


H. O. Osgood has been abroad for the Musicar 
Courter during the past four or five years, and ar- 
rived in this city from London last week. With 
his foreign impressions fresh upon him, the Mu- 
SICAL COURIER commissioned Mr. Osgood to attend 
a Century Opera performance and report to the 
readers of this paper how that organization com- 
pares with the opera companies of Europe. At- 
tached is Mr. Osgood’s review: 





“On Wednesday evening, November 4, I had the 
pleasure of seeing one of the regular performances 
of ‘Boheme’ at the Century Opera House, and in 
this case the expression ‘had the pleasure’ is no 
mere empty phrase, for it was a pleasure to hear 
the splendid rendering which was given. I do not 
believe the average American, who is constantly 
told about the excellence of opera abroad, has any 
idea of the splendid quality of work which the 
Century Company is doing—at least, as I saw it the 
other night in ‘Boheme.’ 

“I have seen this opera at the Royal Opera in 
Munich, with a cast headed by Caruso and Mar- 
cella Craft; I have seen it at the Royal Opera of 
Vienna; I have seen it done by a little Italian com- 
pany of unknown singers at the Volksoper at Buda- 
pest ; I have seen it at the Opera Comique in Paris, 
and the performance at the Century stands com- 
parison with any one of those just mentioned—in 
fact, for general, all round excellence, it exceeds 
any of them, except, perhaps, the performance 
which I have referred to at Budapest, which was 
really remarkable in every way. There was not 
one single weak point in the performance at the 
Century Opera. Everything was good. The solo- 
ists were, without exception, possessed of excellent 
voices, of a knowledge of how to sing and act, and 
gave a performance more evenly balanced than any 
I ever have witnessed. It was no case of one or 
two stars surrounded by many inferiors, but each 
artist, no matter what the length and character of 
his or her part, formed a complete, satisfactory 
and indispensable part of the whole ensemble. 

“Aside from the singing, this was particularly 
noticeable in respect to the fine details of the ac- 
Jacques Coini is certainly a genius at stage 
I never have seen on any stage the 


tion. 
management. 
final scene—the death of Mimi—done so simply 
and, at the same time, so effectively and with so 
much tragic force. Then the conductor, Agide 
Jacchia, knew his score and its nuances thorough- 
ly, and, what was more, he knew how to bring forth 
the effects that he wished both from the stage and 
the orchestra pit. 

“The orchestra itself is an excellent one, fit to be 
compared, except in size, with the orchestra of any 
opera house abroad ; in fact, as I have already said, 
there was in each detail an achievement of capable 
thoroughness, not excelled, as far as my experience 
goes, in any other opera house in the world. 

“Formerly I was no believer in opera in English, 
but I must admit that the excellence of the diction 
at this performance, and at some which I heard in 
London before leaving that city, have converted 
me, and I am as willing to hear opera in English, 
when well sung, as in any other language. It is 
true that occasional phrases sound ridiculous, but 
that is absolutely true of other languages as well. 
One cannot conceive of anything sounding more 
grotesque than some of the phrases in the standard 
German operas. 

“I am very willing to admit that the absolutely 
high standard of the performance surprised me 
considerably. I have been living in Europe for 
several years and am afraid that I had the idea 
that they did things of this sort better over there, 
but it is not.so. Leaving out of consideration the 
Covent Garden Opera, which is not indigenous to 
England and cannot be reckoned as a product of 
the country in any way, there is absolutely no op- 


era house in any city of Europe which, with its 
regular company, can produce a more finished, ef- 
fective performance of ‘Boheme’ than I saw the 
other night done by an American company in an 
American city, and there are a great many of them 
who do not even approach the excellence of the 
production at the Century. 

“It is most sincerely to be hoped that New York 
some day will become proud enough of this native 
organization to support it financially as it should 
be supported, for it most certainly deserves it.” 


. 


THE BOSTON FIASCO. 


The occurrence on Monday night, November 2, at 
the Boston Theatre, was the same sad old story of 
operatic failure which, pitifully enough, we have to 
hear far too often in our struggle for operatic es- 
tablishment United States. The Musicar 
COURIER representative arrived at the theatre a few 
minutes before the performance should have started 
and found the lobby packed with a great throng of 


in the 


anxious looking ticket holders. Everyone was in 
total ignorance of the state of affairs existing be 
hind the closed doors of the darkened interior. Re 
the 


stated that this was to be the only opera company 


assuring announcements in morning papers 
in Boston the present season and a very attractive 
cast for the evening’s performance of “Traviata,” 
including Miss Ardini as Violetta, succeeded in 
drawing a big crowd. The audience had not long 
te wait until announcement was forthcoming that 
there would be no performance , but that the man 
agement hoped to be able to open “within a very 
few days” and continue with its season throughout 
the balance of the originally proposed plan of 
twelve weeks. 
holding tickets, and the throng dispersed in quick 
order, seemingly neither surprised nor particularly 


Money was refunded to all those 


displeased at the outcome. Information of the ap- 
proaching debacle, hinted at in a recent Boston letter 
of the Musicat, Courter, now is justified. 

The Boston Theatre opera organization has not 
been a paying one since the time of its opening 
four weeks ago. Asa matter of fact, the real cause 
for the closing, according to the Musicat Courier 
Boston representative, was lack of sufficient funds 
to pay either principal singers, orchestra, chorus, or 
stage hands. The management had been hoping for 
the best for the past week or more while it, aided 
by Mayor Curley, kept up a vigorous appeal to the 
citizens of Boston for financial support. According 
to the Mayor, it was “a noble institution, enabling 
persons of moderate means to enjoy beautiful opera, 
beautifully given, and the question of opera or no 
for Boston this winter is but a matter of 


’ 


opera 
hours.’ 

This eloquent stating of the case did not save the 
cause as apparently was expected. The Evening 
Transcript commented rather heartlessly on the 
Mayor’s appeal, but since that truth 
touched on facts of much value the 
question of municipal subsidization of opera pro 
“Nor 
does he (Mayor Curley) show clearly why public 


paper in 
concerning 


jects, the article is here in part reprinted. 


spirited citizens should pay the bills of a company 
to the performances of which, however well inten- 
tioned or meritorious in their kind, the public that 
it would gain, has plainly shown itself indifferent. 
Admittedly, opera in America must be subsidized by 
those that are minded so to support it; but in the 
eyes of those that make its audiences, it must stand 
or fall on its appeal to them like any other pleasure 
of the theatre. Whatever may be the motives of 
those that subsidize opera of any sort, men and 
women go to it, as they go to any other entertain- 
ment, for the pleasure they expect to receive and not 
for any educational or communal end. And there 
is just as much reason for being sane about opera 
as about anything else.” 


OPERA STARS RETURN. 


Neither European war, military conscription, nor 
oceans strewn with mines now will be able to pre- 
vent opera at the Metropolitan this winter, for last 





week witnessed the arrival here of Giulio Gaiti- 
Casazza, Enrico Caruso—isn’t that enough for a 
profitable grand opera season ? 
Rosina Galli, Bori, Hempel, Destinn, Bada, Ober, 
Braun, Goritz, Urlus, Amato, 
Ananian, Rossi. While all the operatic personages 


Toscanini, Polacco, 


Leonhardt, dur, 
were full of war talk and political philosophy, the 
only one of their utterances which shall find room 
in the Musicat Courter is that of Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, who said: “There is enough war discus 
sion disrupting the world without dragging these 
Also the head of the Metro 


politan announced that in January he will do Gior- 


things into opera.” 


and Leoni’s “L’Ora 
colo” (founded on “The Cat and the Cherub”), and 
in March, Borodine’s “Prince Igor,” 


dano’s “Madame Sans Gene” 


Beethoven's 
“Fidelio,” Weber’s “Euryanthe” and Bizet's “Car 
men” are slated for revivals, and prove that the in 
ternational operatic “balance of power” at the Met 
ropolitan is most properly on a strictly neutral 
basis. 


BURMES TER NOT COMING. 


Willy Burmester 
this 


get passage by way of Italy at present, the Scandi 


has decided not to come to 


America season It is almost impossible to 
navian boats have become doubtful, and as a Get 
man subject Burmester cannot go via England, so 
his only hope of transportation would have been 
the But 


Burmester is too much afraid of the mines to risk 


Holland-American Line via Rotterdam 


going by this line at this late date Furthermore, 
he is fearful of not being able to return to Ger 
many, even if he should reach America, and there 
would be, as a matter of fact, danger of his being 
apprehended by the British authorities At any 
rate, the famous violinist has decided to postpone 
his American tour. He will give about thirty con 
certs in Germany for the benefit of the Red Cross, 
the first of which occurred at the Philharmonie in 
serlin recently before a sold out house. 


A VIOLIN PRIZE. 


Following the piano contest which resulted in the 
appearance at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, last week, 
of Pasquale Tallarico, of Wilton, N 
violinists of Chicago, reports our office in that city, 


] | > several 


have resolved to give a similar prize for violin 


pupils of teachers of Chicago and other cities. A 
committee has been appointed to select a work for 
and orchestra suitable for such a 
The Clayton F 
agrees to publish the work chosen should it be in 
that is, 


posers who are citizens of this country 


violin purpose 


Summy Company, of Chicago, 


manuscript \merican composers com 
are invited 
Kimbali 


Che work selected will be performed 


to send manuscripts to Herbert Butler, 
Hall, Chicago 
in the fall of 1915. 


BOSTON MUSICIANS’ CLUB HOUSE. 


The Mutual 
soston has just built itself 


Musicians’ Relief Association of 
a new club house and 
headquarters in Boston at an expense approximating 
$170,000. The building contains the conveniences 
and appurtenances of a modern club house, and in 
addition a very beautifully decorated and finely 

(bout 
A Mason 


& Hamlin piano has just been purchased by the 


planned music hall seating 1,000 persons 


2,000 musicians belong to the association 


association for this hall and it thus becomes the 
official piano of this body of musicians. That is a 
compliment indeed for the tonal value of the Mason 
& Hamiin. 
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Why Some Persons Avoid Music. 
Bac h 


heard it, 


ver heard the violin concerto in E 


iving have you ever thought 


1 know what it means? Are you aware 


in mind when he wrote it? Do you 


music, written to be enjoyed as tune, 


n, and symmetrical construction? To 
yourself all the foregoing questions you must 
Hubert Parry has to say about the E 
by Bach Hubert 


made 


what Sir major 
Parry has this to 
a “Sir”: “What 


to make the sub- 


mcerto 
t iyving it, no d 
Bach's 


ven to the 


pt, was 


probably in mind was 


a kind of text or psycho- 


basses 


} 


ich recurred persistently in the manner 


French call happily an ‘obsession,’ to which 
lo con 


contention ot 


tantly discourses in answer, as though 


the basses from different points 


The great which such movements 


fascination 


who are not essentially musical (as 


1 
peol 
] pic 


who are musical as well as poetical) 


the form is psychological rather than 


The form is af the spirit rather than 


pent a great part of his life feeling his 


direction, and never till his last days quite 


mind whether the usual mechanical view of 


on distribution of keys and themes) 


the sychological scheme in the 


mnie But it is in his wonderful 


reveals the actual intention to us« 
icle of psychological concepts, and touches 
which due to excite so 


juestion 


was 
half 


awk movement l 1 


century and a later, of 


program 
violin concerto in 


illuminative in this sense, and has even 


er, owing to the very definite manner tn 


is carried on.” 


With Interest 


At the “Lilac Domino,” Andreas Dippel’s opera comique 
named Douthitt holds a high tone for 
Howard Shelley 
heard the 


that 


The other night 
Opera, 


held 


f the Century 
onically: “If he note 


protest.” 


Americans, 
ours’ notice in the 
and nearly all the Hart 
Therése, the 
the 


like other 


accordance 


his family 

with 

assador there, 

behind 

housekeeper Last week 
] 


hal 


emained including 
violinist 
sent by express and 


ree pac kage 


he had to pay all the charges, 


Accompanying the bundle was a 
1 all the furniture of 

careful 
I could 
And 
carelessness of And you 
u le ft, because the 

What think you that I 


l am 


I made a 
and drawers to see whether 


u might. need over there what 


artists 


sending it to you in 
will 
escritoire in the salon, 
even locked Oh, oh, Mr. Hart 

ou to be But do 

id It And do you 
counted it, It Here it is, 
It is fortunate 


lat you need it, I 


drawer of the 


more careful 
was money 
was $600 
careful in the future 
If those 


de voted, 


furniture movers had seen it 
rhérése.” 

ned the package guiltily. It contained ex- 
actly $600 onfederate money 


Versatility. 


A “fine old Southern family,” advertising in an Alabama 


newspaper, writes: “Wanted—A Music Teacher who can 











also make 


: ‘ * 
ing and lawn-mowing also desired. 


beds and wash dishes. Knowledge of plain sew- 
Century Opera Maga- 


zine, 
We Support Ourself. 


“He is a genius.” 


“Who supports him ?” 


Effects of War. 


Philadelphia Ledger. 


H. O. Osgood has just returned from the troubled seat 
of war and therefore he should be pardoned for inquiring 
whether the six piccolo players who stand up and do the 
“Stars and Stripes” variations in the Sousa Band, might 
not properly be called “The Piccolomini.” 

“How the Sousa audience always chortles for joy within 
itself,” adds Mr. Osgood, “when these piccolos, the seven 
the half trombones come up to the 
front to thunder out the theme of the trio, with the two 


cornets, and dozen 
The conservative 
musician may look upon this as only a Sousa trick, but the 
great 


polyphonic themes which accompany it. 


bandmaster is in good company in bringing his men 


forward for this special effect. It is a Bayreuth tradition, 


ARKIOLA PADDLING HIS OWN CANOE 
> 


followed also by the late Felix Mottl in the festival per- 
tormances of Wagner in Munich, that in a certain passage 
in ‘Siegfried’ the four horns (unseen by the audience, of 
course, in the invisible orchestra) stand up and turn the 
bells of their instruments the audience in 
to blare a theme with special effect. 


toward order 


out Again, Gustav 
Mahler, in his eighth symphony, in the finales of both the 
first and second parts, calls for a brass orchestra of eight 
trumpets and eight trombones, the players of which stand 
up a la Sousa and thunder out their parts—so much so, in 
fact, that with the accompanying orchestra and full organ 
added, it is quite impossible to hear a single note from the 
chorus of over a thousand, who are doing their best to be 
heard above the instrumental racket.” 


A enti 





In his program annotations written for the New York 
Symphony concert of last Sunday afternoon, Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason says that “the opening allegro of the Bach E 
major concerto is a solid piece in the contrapuntal style, 
all built upon the theme of three even notes (do, mi, sol) 
with which it starts.” As far as we know the Bach E 
starts with E, G 


ma- 
jor concerto, it sharp, B, which would 
read mi, sol, si, in the Italian translation, but perhaps that 

minor point. However, the annotations should at 
least have made mention of the fact that the “Bach” E 
major violin concerto is a transcription by the revered 
Johann Sebastian Bach of a piano concerto by Vivaldi. 
ach made no less than five of such adaptations. 


Aid'ng President Wilson. 


sms a 


Of course there is only one thing to do this winter when 
Beethoven’s “Emperor” concerto and Haydn’s “Kaiser” 
quartet are played, and that is to play “God Save the King,” 
the Russian anthem, and the “Marseillaise” between the 
movements of the Haydn and Beethoven works. 


Accordion Bleats. 


According to the Board of Appraisers at our Custom 
House, accordions are not toys under the existing American 
tariff laws. We always considered an accordion a weapon. 
Retreat in Good Order. 

Se many German doctors of music have repudiated their 
English titles recently that—but you'll have to finish this 
paragraph for yourself. We thought there might be a joke 
in it, but blest if we can find any. 

Chaconne 4 Son Gout. 

Helen Ware was in a Western town last year when an 
earnest looking man crowded his way to the violinist’s 
dressing room after her concert. “I’m a dance fiddler,” he 
announced, “and I’m always looking for new tunes to play 
for fiddle alone. 
tunes like that?” 

“A dance tune for fiddle alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“Bach's ‘Chaconne’ is the best one I know.” 

“Sounds a bit Dutch,” remarked the Westerner, “but I'll 
give it a try.” He jotted down the name carefully, which 
Miss Ware spelled for him. 

“Is it a one step or a hesitation?” he asked. 

“It will make them hesitate beautifully,” was the reply. 

This winter Miss Ware is to return to the man’s town, 
and if he asks her for an explanation she intends to tell 
him that the chaconne is danced only in Philadelphia but 


You're some musician. Do you know any 


she had forgotten to mention the circumstance. 
Tired Business Man. 

The foregoing reminds us of the naive auditor at the 
recital of a violinist who began his program with the Bach 
chaconne. After he had been playing for ten minutes or so, 
the naive one said: “Whew! I never before heard any one 
tune his fiddle that long.” 

Highest Education. 
Teacher—How many make a million? 
Pupil—Damn few. 

Elevated Art. 


Leo Slezak stands as high among the tenors as Max 
Pauer does among the pianists. 

Berlin Humor. 

When Germany was being overwhelmed with declara- 
tions of war in the early period cf the present difficulties, 
a Berlin shoemaker, located in a rickety cellar establish- 
ment, scrawled a charcoal announcement over his door, 
reading: “Declarations of war received here.” 

What Did He Mean? 


Harold Bauer brings back an amusing story from New 
South Wales. He says that at a reception given to him 
there the president of the local musical association made 
an address which he wound up as follows: “To those who 
have not heard Mr. Bauer, I would say that they should 
lose no time in doing so.” 


General Disability, Too? 


Alberto Jonas will make our town more musical through 
his presence here. He is a pianist of parts and a teacher 
skill. One of his best known pupils was little 
Pepito Arriola, who astonished this country a few years 
ago with wunderkind pianism of a diabolically advanced 
type. Mr. Jonas likes the peace and quiet which America 
is enjoying under President Wilson, and says that he left 
Europe solely because “that turbulent individual, General 
Uproar, is in supreme command over there just now.” 


Scraps of Paper. 

To the white, orange, grey, blue and yellow papers is- 
sued by the various nations we now should like to see 
added a salmon pink paper put out by the Metropolitan 
Opera House explaining why “The Masked Ball” was dug 
out of its quiet and honorable grave in order to consti- 
tute the season’s opening operatic attraction at the Met- 
ropolitan on November 16, Leonarp Lrestrnc. 


of rare 
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When to Sleep ust 
The Only Sousa. en eep I Mu Mark 
The Fiddle: f Door Mark 
. ' 

Despite the constant advocacy of numerous enthusiast Forg La HW 
we have not gotten as far as the establishment of a na " » 2 s ; 
tional institution of music under public auspices, though Drink of I S Fe 
we are the only large country of the world that has not; Mexica MS Wa 

ef . nt MS 
but if we have no public national institution of music we 5a . I 
‘ . Mothe M \ 
have a private one, very large and very important, noth- . 
ing less than the best military band which exists—a band \ k R 
which knows how to play classical music as well as the i S 

. aa or \ 

ordinary poom-poom kind, and a band which makes a spe ; . 
) I ’ M \ 
; ; pM } is , 
cialty of playing the most characteristic music which has WW : 
| " MEDAL PRESENTED ) LOE NE OUARTE BY nM 3 
yet been produced on this side of the ocean—the marches RE THE — ~ By yay 2 BUARTS! brea nd W \ Walt 

. ees . . . . e «oO rESS OF F NDERS 
of John Philip Sousa. Certainly by this time the master songs 
ala tats : ¢ otal od a ne 7 W und I Har 
leader and his band have every right to be regarded as a yjolin; Amandus Zoellner, second violin; Joseph Zoellner 

Se ine i ‘ : ’ “ : In nor of t 
truly national institution. Ir., violoncello, who is also a skillful pianist Each of ¢ ol 2 ‘ \ ‘ 

Sousa’s first New York concert of the season took place the Zoeliners is likewise a soloist of a high orde: te ft the f y j \ 
at the Hippodrome last Sunday evening, November 8 .wn particular instrument notices so oft ‘ t fron 
here was a big crowd and a tremendous amount of en With this article is reproduced a medal which was pri Hemus’ list « 
thusiasm. There was a program, although at a Sousa nted to the quartet by the Countess of Flanders. mothet genumeness of r ' ther 
concert one hardly needs to bother about the program, as f e Kine of Belgium, who was herself a musician Branscombe creat ! é able cali 
the encores generally form the larger and more interest It was made for the Zoellners ecially and is of pure Busch handles hi : i 
ing part of the evening’s music However, on Sunday wes knows | to be Bru | 5 vict p 
evening it was as follows £5 fty flight into th me 
Sixth Rhapsody Liszt teric support > $ { g ur 

’ 
Cornet solo, Neptune's Court Clarke Percy Hemus’ Courage. Simtiiiiiy Dicmans ey 
Herber Clarke los , 
1 x a is ¢ t W 
Suite, Impres t t M Sousa tH the I is t ed « viction that : : 
M , fecundity he 
soprano solo, Lhe Cry I Maid > i XR $ gs c eng ti ad t American com . = 
Virg k ’ . Flowe Na f 
‘ ther e, | the feeling t ther : , , 
rhe Ang lassenet remarkably de , 
Senna | RO , ld 1 ng them. Also Mr, Her 
1 1 ‘ veale y 1 irg 
‘ { mK ti t ere ning mi or 
ew s ’ Mr. Hemus 1 i 
ew) S t ] making u ntire pr im such song : 
sor ‘ ‘ 
goa performing them before a New York audience. | : 
i h ; , lorsed him wi t i 
wr le concerts are ¢ t t ( nar Isic Rus ian mu , 
i) ture to The ¢ arlatar Ss —— P 
; I bh ¢ lent Lc j - ngs CV " ‘ 4 
sit Tense THUS! lal MUSIC nN ‘ namaviat Trusi« 
John Philip came upon the stage Tremendous ‘ 2 “ “3 ; , ible cul e Ai ; 
, ' t e list devoted t American musk 
plause. The band started off with the inspiring measure : ; 
€ Lisst’ , Sic , ; The criti f the New York Sun differs from Mr. He 
0 A8zts rhapsody. remengous applaust rian ‘ : ’ . 
: : ” , ‘ mus d in reviewing the concert given by that artist u Sears Organ Recital. 
Across the Sea Tremendous applaus« Papa at ae Hall. | * Ree 
” , ‘ , ian fal ru ‘ ning ovember 6. indulges wu 3 . 
Mama. Tremendous applause Mr. Clarke played his ape , Restated On M ye ( 5 Wes 
. a , ” , ‘ trie ippended ngermane ind entire superfiuous eniec ‘ ‘ 2 1 1. 
new composition, “Neptune’s Court,” a melodious work , ' , ul a) ( lade " 
‘ ‘ t ( r | ’ 
and, naturally, well calculated to show off his ability on : wrace Chur I ‘ H 
; , , 1 Enter rent this kin te searcl crit 1 fell M | 
his chosen instrument Tremendous applaus« Two - i Croeg 
' eae there e rei vi mment, however inted it i ' 
more numbers from Mr. Clarke, the second the famou , " ; Ora » 
2 x - , . ‘ et t be nde In the firs lac pi i rd G “4 
old “Carnival of Venice” variations One noticed i : : } , Me 
‘ , ‘ ’s \merican < it ms 18 mace st pk 1 P { 
had been played so often the card ar incing it had ; ; ' . \ i \ 
fully in ways which bring its sincerity into que I Ha n E flat. “S A ms 
all been worn away at the corner which the young ne ; : ; 
' t ? ind it suct aC cacy woes the repeat ert ' { Ia 
gro takes hold of when he puts it upon the rack.) Ther g aaa ‘ : . ‘ ; i 
7 . res that the hearer wil cannot find it possible t mmend al el ( | : 
Sousa’s new suite, “Impressions at the Movies,” the se¢ ; me ope aed I Hat ; é ( 
- ‘ . : , the t icicle vhbich ms published bv native nusi ins 1s ' . . P 
ond number of which, “The Crafty Villain and t Timid . i ; \ i As wa j 

da 2 : : ed t merican genius and given over to the lorifica 1 } . i 

Maid,” is a specially delightful thing, with the poignant . e 
, , 14 f foreigner Whenever opinion favors an America iwh standard w 
and rugged two note theme descriptive of the evil doer 
composition, it is right; when it condemns one, it is wrong n was especiall 
Tremendous applause Iwo or three more enc Pre Ho ' : ; 
: : Ybviously neither art nor patriotism can benefit thus ro 1 ndel ‘ 

mendous applause. And so it went throughout the er : I rgo by Ha ’ | “ 

: Neve eless, whenever an American produces a reall Henry Ul ir. S 
tire evening. . ' 

, od work he is honored for it, for the excellent reasor ria Lor G —_ ‘ 
After the new marc! hae which promises to : 2 i 
; that m this country n ne cares a farthing when | nd “} | 
fill an honored place in the fan of 4 marches , \ & wee Elijal une ; \ 
¢ , au + 4 ot mes so long as it worthy. Mr. Hemus cannot ride int 
the audience was not satisfied until the ad had the 
. : ” « , : , ,«y the sunlight of immortal fame by singing whole program 
“Stars and Stripes,” “Manhattan Beach 1 “El Capitan ne : Lennon Returns to Houston. 
: 1 Lmer i songs or tw reasons rst CCAILS( tcw 
in quick succession. A particularly ingenious thing was ' ’ g 
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scribed on the program as the Pester Carnival Not H \ purpose As artisti 
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their respective way Herbert L. Cla the cornet ‘ ‘ ill 
‘ ' iré rthing when rt 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
GIVES FINE PROGRAM. 


Zimbalist in Role of Composer and Soloist At 
Fourth Pair of Concerts—Other Quaker 
City Musical News 


Philadelphia, November 7, 1914. 
Efrem Zimbalist passed in review both as composer and 
violin virtuoso at the fourth pair of concerts of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in the Academy of Music this week. Sub- 
stituting for Mme, Stokowski, who is unfortunately indis- 
posed, Zimbalist played Max Bruch’s concerto in G minor, 
and two numbers from his own suite of national dances— 
the “Hebrew” and “Polish.” 
Zimbalist long ago won his laurels as a performer. If 
his contribution to this week’s program is any criterion, 
predestined to still greater fame as a composer. Both 
are gems of melody and bear the distinct racial 
Zimbalist exhibited quite as masterly and fluent 
their performance. 


ne is 
pi ces 
stamp 
technic in their composition as in 
higher order were revealed by the 
however, in the Bruch concerto. In the memora- 
work—surely one of the wonder works 

Zimbalist attained the loftiest heights 
held his audience in a manner attained by 


Powers of an evel 
soloist 
ble adagio of this 
of the last century 
of his art. He 
few instrumentalists and made this supreme work of the 
Cologne master a thing of forceful meaning to many who 
knew it not, 

Zimbalist shows increased maturity every year and herein 


probably lies the explanation of his growing popularity. 


but 


have heard it 


Technically, he is becoming each year more conscientious ; 


is warmer, fuller and capable of exquisite shad- 
whole performance was clear, precise, impressive. 
Schumann’s symphony in E flat, the “Rhenish,” was Sto- 
kowski's 


score (a 


initial number. Entirely without the assistance of 
Stokowski gave an excellent reading of 
With its brief periods, its easy 


and the “modern” inclination of many of its har- 


usual yy 
his entertaining work 
m lody 
monies, this work has ready at hand all the elements which 
It was enthu- 


received at both concerts this week, and it was 


go for making wide and lasting popularity. 
iastically 
well played, particularly the solemn fourth movement. 

In marked contrast were the tone poem, “Finlandia,” of 
Sibelius, I'schaikowsky’s “Marche Slav,” which 
rhe 


first time, 


Jean and 


completed the program former composition was 
played here for the 
30STON SYMPHONY. 


Amato WITH 


Pasquale Amato, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
the soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
the the 
evening, November 2 


Company, was 


first local concert of season at 
Music Monday 
“Qui done commande” aria from “Henry 
These 
distin- 

The 
symphony, 
“Sold 


chestra at its 
Academy of last 
Amato sang the 
Vill” 


numbers of 


fu” from Handel's “Serse.” 
by the 


guished baritone in forceful and appropriate style. 


ind “Ombra mai 


varying moods were sung 


orchestral offerings were Beethoven's “Eroica” 


§ Don Juan” tone and Smetana’s 


strauss 


Brid 


poem 
overture 

PHILADELPHIA NOTES 
last week chosen as conductor of 
Mrs. Leopold Sto- 
an- 


hur Woodruff was 


rydice Chorus for this season. 


been made vice-president It is also 


he regular concerts of the organization will 
April 14. 


mm January 13 and 


that Philadelphia musicians 


| last week that Eugen Klee, for many years a well 


was with deep regret 

choral director in this city, is to leave here to be- 
ctor of the Arion Singing Society of Brooklyn. 
is to take up his new work immediately. 

An interesting y in the shape of 

wre to “Arminius” will be offered by Leopold Stokowski 

Philadelphia Orchestra. 


young Philadelphia violinist, who 


novelty Handel's over- 


week's concerts of the 


ext 


Frank Gittelson, the 
is entering upon an American tour which promises to be 
as successful as his European appearances, is announced 


Augustus Davis for a recital in the Academy 
On November 13 and 14 Git- 


by ( harles 
of Music on 


telson Is to 


November 10 
play the Brahms concerto with the Chicago 
Orchestra 


Connell, baritone, and Mae Farley, soprano, will 


Symphony 
Horatto 
the soloists at the Choral Society's presentation of 
The Ne Ww 
Thundey at the 
John McCormack is to 
Wednesday 


DM 


Life” under the direction of 
Academy of Music on November 19. 


give a recital in the Academy of 


Henry Gordon 


December 2 


H. P. QuicKsatt. 


Music on evening, 





Gittelson Plays Bach. 


distressing obstacles last 
at Aeolian Hall, when he 
maior violin concerto against a sur- 


accompaniment, which 


Gittelson surmounted 
afternoon, November 8 
Rach E 


and 


Frank 
Sunday 
played the 
untuneful 


prisingly uneven 


Sa apres 


7 : Sees 
Ne ae te eer i? ew eer  e Se S 


might have appalled a performer less musical and less 
sure of himself. Pardonably nervous, the young artist 
became palpably more and more disconcerted when he felt 
the lack of harmony between his intentions and the execu- 
tion of the leader and the orchestra, and at times the en- 
semble assumed dangerous instability, through no fault 
of the soloist, however. 

Gittelson revealed the same facility of finger and bow 
which he had displayed in Philadelphia a week previous, 
when he rendered the Lalo concerto, and again his tone 
had decided sweetness, his phrasing was smooth and mu- 
sical, and his temperament reflected warmth. Too much 
cannot be said in praise of his choice of the Bach con- 
certo as his medium for the New York debut. It proved 
that he is willing to make his appeal on the most legiti- 
mate lines only and disdaining the easier path along which 
lie the sure triumphs that go with virtuoso compositions 
set forth with surface brilliance. Gittelson read his music 
with dignity, with fine regard for its scope and purpose, 
and with full appreciation of its violinistic content. He 
was rewarded with resounding applause and had to bow 
his acknowledgments at least half a dozen times. 

The orchestra played Bantock’s “The Pierrot of the 
Minute,” which is a skillful and pleasing work; Schu- 
mann’s “Rhenish” symphony, and Elgar’s “Cockaigne,” a 
work containing slow music, quick music, loud music, and 
soft music. The symphony was read in a manner too as- 
sertive for its simple and ingratiating content. 





Bergman’s Gennaro. 


Gustaf Bergman’s portrayal of the role of Gennaro in 
the recent production by the Century Opera Company of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna” is tellingly set 
forth in the following New York criticisms: 


BERGMAN’S GENNARO A STRONG FEATURE OF 
CENTURY COMPANY'S PERFORMANCE. 
Of the individual singers, highest praise belongs to Gustaf Berg- 


man for a very impressive performance of the role of Gennaro. 
flis excellence was due to a fine gift of characterization and a sin- 
cerity that kept his sense of the role always on firm foundation. 

He was footlights a very real concep- 


tion of the shifting emotional state of the rather heavy witted black- 


able to send across the 


GUSTAF BERGMAN, OF THE CENTURY OPERA COMPANY, 
As Gennaro in Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna.” 


smith, caught up in a whirl of passion he does not quite under- 
stand and driven dazedly into a sacrilege his real self recoils from 
Altogether his was a performance that few tenors before 
this public could have equalled.—Times, 


in horror 


BERGMAN ROYALLY GREETED. 
The big from the start. It clapped 
Kergman’s first entrance and his duet of the blacksmith with Miss 
Berg- 


audience was alive 


Howard as the mother. In simple Gennaro’s death, 


man was simply magnificent...Evening Sun. 


Gustaf Bergman, only two or three days off the steamer, 
was a Gennaro not to be overlooked in any opera company as to 


voice and action.—Evening World. 


Mr. Bergman resumed the role of Gennaro, in which he did so 
Mr. Bergman is one of the best artists the Century 
Company has numbered in its ranks. His vivid, powerful imperson- 
ation last evening was the feature of the performance.—Globe. 


well last year, 


Bergman proved last season that he was ideally fitted for the 
Gennaro, His Teutonic restraint and intelligence, 
combined with an Italian quality of tone make him an excellent rep- 
dual characteristics in Wolf-Ferrari himself. 
artist, and one from whom 
pretentious surroundings, might learn a 
valuable lesson. It has been a long time since we have had such 
a combination of singing and acting as he presented last evening.— 
Evening Mail. 


part of 
resentative of similar 
Bergman is unquestionably a great 


many a tenor, in more 


As the moody, love-sick Gennaro, Mr. Bergman was most capable. 
This was his first appearance since his arrival from Europe, and his 
efforts were received with hearty enthusiasm.—Commercial Traveller. 


Mr. Bergman, the tenor, whose Gennaro breathed life and truth, 
a role easily weakened or melodramatically exaggerated, must be 
named first. From a dramatic standpoint, uncommonly effective 
and affecting, vocally simply complete, it seemed as if the virile 
resonant voice of the singer had grown since last year, as if this 
art had grown in subtler finish.—Staats Zeitung (translation). 


Gustaf Bergman, whose pleasing virile tenor, and whose force- 
ful characterization suited the Gennaro, deserves highest praise. He 


rose with this delivery not only above his environment, but also 
above the average of opera tenors.—Abendblatt (translation). (Ad- 
vertisement.) 





Century Sunday Night Concert. 


An excellent popular concert was heard at the Century 
Opera House, New York, on Sunday evening, November 
8. An unusually large and enthusiastic audience was in 
attendance. 

Maude Santley was heard to advantage in Braga’s “La 
Serenata,” with violin obligato played by Hugo Riesenfeld. 
“Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” was beautifully sung by 
Florence Macbeth. This marked Miss Macbeth’s first ap- 
pearance at a Sunday night concert at this house, and she 
was received with hearty and spontaneous applause, and 
was forced to give two encores. 

Orville Harrold sang Fay Foster’s nocturne and “I’m 
Falling in Love with Someone,” from “Naughty Marietta,” 
scoring his unusual success. The fine bass voice of Henry 
Welden was particularly effective in the serenade from 
“Faust.” Thomas Chalmers, feeling somewhat indisposed, 
sang Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song” instead of “Largo al 
Factotum,” from the “Barber of Seville,” as scheduled. A 
duet, “Love and War,” as sung by Hardy Williamson and 
Alfred Kaufman, had to be repeated, as did also the quar- 
tet from “Rigoletto,” the singers being Florence Macbeth, 
Elizabeth Campbell, Thomas Chalmers and Hardy William- 
son. 

The opening number by the orchestra was the overture 
to “Oberon” (Weber) which was followed by the second 
Hungarian rhapsody by Liszt, the ballet suite from “Sylvia” 
completing the first half of the program. Johann Strauss’ 
waltz, “Vienna Blood,” began the second half of the pro- 
gram, and Berlioz’s “Hungarian March” marked the finale 
of the evening's enjoyment. The conductors were Josef 
Pasternack; Hugo Riesenfeld and Alexander Smallens. 

The last Sunday concert of the season will be given next 
Sunday evening, November 15. 





Mme. Leblanc-Maeterlinck to William Thorner. 


William Thorner, the vocal teacher, who recently ar- 
rived from Paris and opened his studio at 2130 Broadway, 
New York, counts among his pupils Georgette Leblanc- 
Maeterlinck, from whom he recently received the follow- 
ing letter showing the esteem in which this distinguished 
artist holds her master. The letter herewith reproduced 
is a translation from the original one in French, and is 
published by permission of Mr. Thorner : 

Abbaye de St. Wandrille, 
Seine-Inferieure, September 28, 1914. 
How sorry I am to know that you are so 
far away. After having addressed two letters and a dispatch, and 
waiting for an answer, I became most anxious and telegraphed to 


your concierge. I received your New York address from him at 
once. 


My Dear Maestro: 


I understand perfectly that you could not remain in Paris but 
why did you return to America when victory is so near? Then there 
will be in France a renewal of strength, vitality and art. Will you 
not come back? Must we abandon hope of agaiu having the bene- 
fit of your unique instruction? I can never find adequate words 
to express my regret and disappointment. 

Up to now, I have used my voice very little, as I depended upon 
you. I had occasion to sing before sincere friends of mine who 
marveled at the progress that I made with you, I shall try to con- 
tinue following your principles of instruction, but you know that I 
attribute to you a “magnetic” power. Under your guidance one 
cannot fail. The change in my voice is especially noticeable in the 
three pieces which I studied with you, to such degree that I en- 
deavor to imitate the sonority which I produced in the role of 
Iphigenie. But you know I still have need of you and I am hoping 
for your prompt return. 

Au revoir, my dear maestro. M. Maeterlinck wishes to be most 
kindly remembered to you; and I beg you to believe in my pro- 
found and friendly appreciation. 
Georcetre 


(Signed) Leacanc-Marreetinck 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


A Courtesy Extended to Our Advertisers. 
NEW YORK. 


Aft.—Mmer,. Gapsx1, Aeolian Hall. 
Aft.—Francis Rocers, Little Theatre. 
Eve—New York Vocat Quartet, Brooklyn. 
Eve.—Jutia_Cutr with Paitsarmonic, Car- 
negie Hall. 

13. Aft.—Pamuarmonic Soctery, Carnegie Hall. 

13. Aft.-—Daviw Bispnam, Columbia University. 

14. Aft—Zimuatist, Carnegie Hall. 

14. Aft-—Beernoven Society, Waldorf - Astoria 

Hotel. 

Sun. 15. Aft—Areico Serato with Puisarmonic, Car- 

negie Hall. 

Mon. 16. Aft.—Erner Lecrnsxa, Aeolian Hall. 

Mon. 16. Eve—Dr. Wittiam C. Cart, First Presbyterian 

Church. 
Tues. 17. Aft-—-Mme. Schumann-Hetnx, Carnegie Hall. 
Tues. 17. Aft—Paut Draper, Acolian Hall. 
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LEONARD BORWICK, Great English Pianist 











Unequaled Success at his New York Recital. 


PIANO RECITAL 
Numerous CLass 


BORWICK HEARD IN 
ARTIST AN EXCEPTION AMONG A 
Tus YEAR. 


Too 


It will be the pious duty of the critical reviewer of 
musical incidents in the metropolis this season to per- 
mit a multitude of them to pass unnoticed out of con- 
sideration for the public, as well as the performers. The 
flood of singers, violinists and pianists, of which appre- 
hension was expressed here some weeks ago, is upon 
us. Cheek by jowl with real artists, fore ign and native, 
are the small fry, also foreign and native. For the 
former the European war has created a need, largely 
personal; for the latter (the small fry, both foreign 
and native), an opportunity, as they think. Paper is 
patient (that is a German saying), printers’ ink indif- 
ferent, and reviewers are long suffering and indulgent; 
but no amount of patience and indulgence will be able 
to hold out against half a dozen “recitalists” a week 
during a campaign of six months, if nine-tenths of them 
are mediocrities who have no better proclamation to 
make than half a hundred local men and women occu- 
pied with the same artistic handicraft could make if 
they were so disposed. 

It will be better that many concert givers should con- 
tent themselves with the applause of friends than that 
they should be measured by standards set up by duty 
toward real art and real artists. High merit is not like- 
ly to be overlooked by those capable of recognizing it. 

Leonard Borwick, an English pianist, gave a recital 
in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. He is a seasoned 
player and an artist, who caused a considerable expres- 
sion of surprise among the knowing when he appeared 
here in the fag-end of the season two years ago. New 
York had acquired a habit of thinking that it knew by 
name, at least, every artist, foreign as well as native, 
that was worth knowing. Expecting little from the 
newcomer and receiving much, it received a shock of 
surprise, but a pleasant shock, for New York’s inter- 
ests and sympathies are not narrow or selfish. Yester- 
day Mr. Borwick received a dignified welcome and the 
kind of appreciation that a serious artist, who knows 
nothing of ad captandum tricks, is entitled to. He 
played an unconventional program, not one feature of 
which had been chosen to display a specialized quality 
or style, though, for students, it had an historical inter- 
est. There was at the opening a Bach fugue translated 
into the modern pianoforte idiom by the player; a rondo 
by Beethoven (in G, op. 51, No. 2), which spoke the lan- 
guage of tonal beauty in conventional phrase and es- 
sayed no emotional preachment; then three short pieces 
by Scarlatti, charming illustrations of the harpsichord 
style as developed in Italy, and valuable as showing how 
much volubility of finger and sense of symmetry was 
demanded of the harpsichord players of two centuries 
ago. Thus the old, the classic period in its best sense 
was closed. Then came the composition which Mr. Bor- 
wick had evidently chosen to be the center of gravity 
in his afternoon’s work: Brahms’ sonata in F minor, in 
which the spirit of classicism and the spirit of romantic- 


ism meet and embrace and are wedded in as noble a 
union as the post-Schumann art has yet disclosed 
Finally there came Paderewski’s theme and variations 


in A major, a serenade (op. 3, No. 5), by Rachmaninoff, 
and Liszt’s “Concert Study” in F minor 

Mr. Borwick’s playing is not sentimental, and in this 
and his disregard of sensuous beauty of tone he opens 
himself to the accusation of being an academic player. 
In a noble sense he was academic in Bach, Beethoven 
and Scarlatti; but he showed the Brahms poetic fibre in 
the sonata-—strength, sincerity, tenderness. He may not 
be a player for schoolgirls ; he is for men and women 


H. E. Krehbiel in New York Tribune, November 6, 1014 
MR. BORWICK’S RECITAL, 
Tue Eneoutsn Pranist Reaprears Arter Turee Years 


HAL. 


About three years ago Leonard Borwick appeared 
Carnegie Hall and gave a recital that surprised and de- 
lighted a handful of listeners, few of whom probably 
knew this English pianist even by reputation. For he 
came without any of the preliminary heralding that 
often announces the fame of lesser men, It appeared 
that he was on his way from Australia to England and 
gave his concert here as he was passing through. H« 
passed on and was heard no more. 

Mr. Borwick appeared again yesterday at Carnegie 
Hall, giving the first of three projected recitals, and 
again showed that he is a pianist of the highest accom- 
plishment, an artist of singular individuality, gifted with 

tic vision, but essentially sound and wholesome in 
all that he does. There is nothin to be allowed for 
the idiosyncrasies of virtuosoship, for any obtrusion of 
the player's personality, in Mr. Borwick’s performance. 
It is first and foremost an interpretation of the com- 
poser’s meaning and intention. 

The most significant feature of his playing is a cer- 
tain vitality, a stimulating quality that charges it and 
gives it a ceaseless fascination, no matter what he un- 
dertakes. His program yesterday began with his own 
arrangement of an organ fugue m G minor by Bach— 
not the one that Liszt arranged—played with consum- 


IN CARNEGIE 


“group, 


mate clearness in the leading of the voices and with a 
finely felt molding of its former structure; Beethoven's 
rondo in G, op. 51, No. 2; three “harpsicho wd lessons” 
by Domenico Scarlatti, which he played in exactly the 
right spirit of debonair brilliancy, and Brahms’ sonata 
in F mimor, op. 5, a work whose beauty, poetry and true 
grandeur are not staled by the passage of years, and 
which stands forth today as one of his greater composi- 
tions, though one of his earliest. Mr. Borwick’s per 
formance of it was the crowning achievement of his 


recital. Some may have wished for a little more repose 
in the first movement, especially in its opening chords 
and a little more definite composition of the rhythm 
there. But there were warmth of feeling, the pulse of 
life, an impulsive vigor, and in the andante and its 
echoing intermezzo a poignant tenderness of poetical 
feeling. 


Paderewski's “Theme 
Rachmaninoff, op 


For his last group there were 
— " op. 16, No. 3; a serenade by 


No. 5, and Liszt’s “Etude de Concert” in F minor 
The New York Times, November 6, 1914. 
MR. BORWICK’S RECITAL, 
PLAYING BY A PIANIST OF VirILe AND Artistic STYLE 


Leonard Bofwick, an Australian pianist, who made his 
first appearance in this city in December, 1911, has re 
turned and gave his first recital yesterday afternoon im 
Carnegie Hall. His program, as on the occasion of his 
debut, was by no means conventional. It consisted of 
a Bach organ fugue in G minor, arranged by Mr. Bor 
wick; Beethoven's rondo in G, op. 51, No. 2; an allegro 
in B minor, tempo di ballo in D and presto in G by 


Scarlatti, the great F minor sonata of Brahms, Pader 
ewski’s “Theme Varie” in A, Rachmaninoff’s “Seren 
ade,” op. 3, No. 5, and Liszt’s concert study in F minor 


Chopin 
essential t 


Here is a piano recital program without the 
which the typical artist regards as 
popularity Also it was a thoroughly interesting pro 
gram, albeit the essence of its interest might have been 
lamentably diluted by playing of a less individual char 
acter than that of Mr. Borwick. This is a pianist wh 
ought to grow in general favor and whose 
ought to command the attention not only of connots 
seurs of piano playing, but of music lovers in general 

Mr. Borwick’s art ts above all things sane and healthy 
but this does not mean that it lacks true romantic qual 
ity or those charms of sensuous beauty without which 
piano playing becomes a dry proceeding Che 
qualities of Mr. Borwick’s art were disclosed in the 
Brahms sonata. He interpreted this composition with 
dignity, with virility, with fine sentiment and with ad 
mirable beauty of tone and technic 

The brilliant proclamation of the first movement, in 
stinct with power and passion, was paired with the 
nobly tender and sustained reading of the slow 
ment. The playing of the andante was one of 
achievements which make the most potent appeal for 
the recognition of the piano as a means of eloquent 
musical utterance. It was in the sonata, too, that Mr 
3orwick compelled the admiration of students of the 


concerts 


highest 


move- 
those 


instrument for the adequacy of his technic. Few pian 
ists know as well as he how to evoke from the strings 
their deepest and richest sonority without approaching 
exaggeration And clarity marches in company with 
all that he does 

In the Scarlatti numbers rapid, scintillating, compli 
cated passages rippled in crisp showers, while every 
significant item in the counterpoint was perfectly 
brought out. It was always brought out just enough 


and never too much. A fine sense of proportion is one 
of the striking traits of Mr. Borwick’s musical organi 
zation. In short here is a man whose playing impresses 
the hearer by its splendid vitality, while at the same time 
it wins the most fastidious auditor by the thoughtful 
composition of its style, the judicious adjustment of de 
tails to the general interpretation, the presentation of 
nice balance in melodic voices to the end that principal 
and subsidiary thoughts are published fully and in their 
proper relations 

Doubtless the leaning of Mr. Borwick away from 
much of that which is accepted as emotional, but which 
is perhaps rather to be called lachrymose, will operate 
to make his friends few among the excessively 
mental; but among women who have not altogether too 
many nerves and men whose hearts are sound, whose 
vision is still good and whose breathing is normal, he 
ought to find great and lasting favor.—The Morning 
Sun, November 6, 1914 


sent 


BORWICK LEADS DAY OF BRITISH POETS 


With only the fleeting record of a day in New York 
on his way from Australia years ago, the English pian- 
ist, Leonard Borwick, came again around the world to 
Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon and found those who 
remembered him. He is a great pianist, who looks and 
acts simply like a man. If he plays with a poet's heart 
and hand, his years of discretion date from a London 
Philharmonic debut in 1890, while his schooling goes 
back to six Frankfort years with Clara Wieck, widow 
of the composer Schumann. 


Comments from the New York Daily Press: 


Borwick began with the three B's, Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, interspersed with Scarlatti, Liszt, Rachmani 
noff and Paderewski. The so called “little” fugue in 
G minor by Bach was Borwick’s arrangement After 


Beethoven's rondo, three “harpsichord lessons” of Ital- 
ian Scarlatti were lessons indeed, as the Austrian Hal 
persen declared, “not to play them unless you played 


as Borwick can 

Brahms’ sonata in F minor 1] [ 
marked by a crescendo in the “moonlight” passage from 
the poet Sternau that was like the flood of circled lamps 


a superb performance 


was 





from Carnegie’s ceiling upon a dark stage below After 
Paderewski's variations conjuring a viston of personal 
ity, Rachmaninoff's se renade of Oriental lilt and a Liszt 
concert study, Borwick gave as encores a quite unknown 
‘Pedal Study” of let and the “Spring Song” of 
Mendelssohn._-W. B. Chase in the Evening Sun, N 


vember 6, 1914 


A RECITAL BY LEONARD 
! 


A piano recital with Chopin left out 


BORWICK 





anomaly, but such a recital was given by Leonard Bor 
wick, the English pianist, at Carnegie Hall, yesterday 
afternoon. Mr. Borwick studiously avoided any highly 


emotional music, so it is at ssibl giv 
more than a one sided estimate of his playing ; ) 
at his next recital at ( Hall, on November 24 


his program will be made up entirely of romantic com 


present 





arnegi 





posers 

Three names of the romantic scl 1 did figure on his 
program: Paderewski, Rachmaninoff and Liszt, but 
me of the three numbers was more than moderatel 
emotional. Mr. Borwick’s playing of all three was ad 
mirable. He has a beautiful tone, a splendid techni 
nowadays this is practically taken for granted—and a 
highly mtelligent and musical grasp of his work. It wa 
a great pleasure to hear him pk Paderewski's delight 
ful Theme varie in‘A ma i¢ finale is superb a 
uggests by tts characteristic color Paderewski’'s latet 
work, the “Polish Fantasie.” Little by little, pianists are 
realizing that the great Polish pianist’s works are valu 
ble additions to their own programs, and such playing 

Mr. Borwick’s, yesterday, will certainly help te pop 
larize Paderewski's compositions 


Admirable, 1 was 


his playing of the familiar, but always welcom« 


de Concert,” in F minor, by Liszt; and Rachmaninoff 
Serenade” was equally interesting his serenade 
suggestive of Spain, but a “pain seen cur usly tinge 
by Russian color 

The rest of Mr. Borwick'’s program comprised 
wn arrangement of Bach's organ fugue in G " 
the familiar rondo in G, by Beethoven, three “Har; 
chord Lessons,” by Scarlatti, and Brahms’ F minor 
onata. In the Brahms sonata Mr. Borwick's happiest 
moments were in the more poctic portions of the worl 
the andante and the intermezz« The andante, whicl 
built around the lines of a love poem, fails to cor 
the passion of the words, but Mr. Borwick mad é 
most of its gentle phrases The Bach fugue was built 
up to a fine climax, with splendid solidity. Of all this 


first part of the recital, the fugue, 
antiquated form, was by far the most modern work 
At the end of the concert Mr. Borwick added several 
New York Evening Post, November 6 O14 


' 
despite its somewha 


encores 














PIANIST DELIGHTS HEAREI 
Leonard Borwick Gi! Errective Recirar in CARNEGIE 
Ha 

One of the least know t the great pianists, Leonard 
Borwick, who has not been heard here in three yea 
gave a recital in Carnegie Hall erday after , and 
the audience expressed its approval emphatically Mr 
Sorwick began his program with an arrangement of hi 
wn of Bach's organ fugue in G minor, a Bac 
arrangements go it was a good one He was at his best 
in the Beethoven rondo in G, of 1, No. 2, which fol 
lowed There is nothing obtrusive about his playing 
Sensationalism is entirely lacking He makes 1 t 
of long hair or dim lights to attract his hearer \ 
wide range of tonal effects and of nami vdded 1 

highly developed finger technic, were disclosed in the 
way he played the Beethoven rond Phere also w 
a strong emotional element rhree brilliant hary hord 
lessons of Scarlatti, an allegro, a tempi di ballo and a 
presto, closed his first group 

[he most important number was Brahms’ sonata i 
F monor, op. 5. Except in the hand fa il artist 
much of the piano music of Brahms is pretty ll. But 
there was nothing dull in the nata yesterday. Parti 
larly beautiful was the reposeful playing in the andante 
movement rhe interpretation always wa clear 
Wherever rapid fingering was used it was sm h and 
clear, and the melodies in the inner parts were b g 
out with unusual skill 

In the third and last group Mr. Borwicik ed 
Paderewski's theme varie in A major, op. 16, N 
Rachmaninoff’s serenade, op. 3, No. 4, and Li 
“Etude de Concert,” in F minor Altogether it wa 
interesting program, effectively played—New York 


Herald, November 6, 1914 
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AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS HAVE _. 
A HEARING IN CHICAGO. 


Works By Native Writers Performed Uiaibes Most Favorable Auspices—Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra Begins Series of Popular Concerts—Pavlowa Prize Won By Local 
Musicians— Blackstone Monday Musicales—Other Current Events and Mention. 


‘ovember 7, 1914 are promised. Thus the American composer will hear his 
on given by the work performed by one of the best orchestras in the world 
direction of Glenn and under the direction of a very talented conductor. Mr. 
ra Hall on Monday Gunn was, one or two years ago, a novice at the con- 
were Chris Anderson, ductor’s desk, but today he is a full fledged leader. His 
pianist rhe ‘program beat is decisive, his readings are sane and at all times he 

’ by Coerne, and an aria had his orchestra well in hand. 

Mr. Anderson. On this The overture to “Zenobia” was given a spirited reading 
ad their first performances and opened the program most auspiciously. This overture 
by a serenade for orches- was received with spontaneous applause, yet the aria from 

hicago composer, Eric Dela- the same opera which followed, impressed only moderately. 
heard in a group of It might be that Chris Anderson, a local baritone, who 
by Freer, Kramer’s noc sang it, was somewhat responsible for its poor reception. 

Arthur Dunham. After Mr. Anderson is not the best exponent of American music 

oncerto for piano and that could have been selected, his enunciation of the 

Mr. Tallarico. The English text being inaudible, at least, to one auditor. Mr. 

“Angelus” and “A Anderson’s reading of this aria and of three other songs 

by American composers was in every respect artistic, but 

night, and American vocally he left much to be desired. The Delamarter sere- 

ns will owe a debt nade for orchestra, which is divided into four parts—a 

ho, as much as any _ prelude, snapshots (burlesque variations), song and scherzo 

cause of American clearly reveals the composer’s keen sense of humor. 

baton, but also for Eleanor Everest Freer’s “Golden Eyes” won much. ap- 

to give lectures in plause, being one of the best vocal compositions from the 

Looking over the pro pen of the versatile Chicago woman, who has done so 

ovelties presented, as much for American music. The nocturne by Kramer had 

ision its first perform- little to recommend it. Not so the Dunham “Pilgrimage,” 

oncert other novelties an exceptionally good song which should be inscribed on 
many programs. It made a deserved hit. 

Pasquale Tallarico, pupil of Rafael Joseffy, was heard 
in the MacDowell concerto. Mr. Tallarico, who earned 
the honor of his appearance at this concert by winning the 
first prize in competition with thirty-five pianists from all 
parts of the country and who has received his entire train- 
ing in America, was quite the hero of the night. Equipped 
with a facile and sure technic, Mr. Tallarico’s playing is 
clear cut and velvety. He drew from his instrument tones 
of great beauty and played the concerto remarkably well. 
Such a performance would have been a credit to many 
a professional pianist, and the vociferous applause that 
shook the hall at the close of the number was fully de- 
x : served. The young artist was recalled to the platform 
+ ; x time after time, and his future will be closely watched by 
all those who were present at his debut in Chicago. 

The Hadley “Angelus,” built on the same lines as Bizet’s 


“Arlesienne,” awoke but little enthusiasm; likewise the 

Humiston “Southern Fantasy,” which closed the program. 
RANCES As a matter of record, it might be added that the audi- 

ence was large and included many of Chicago's leading 
Managements SHAW & TUCKER Orchestra Building, Chicage musicians. 
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conductor, took place in Orchestra Hall on Thursday even- 
ing, November 5. The house was practically sold out— 
this due to the codéperation of the City Club of Chicago 
and the Civic Music Association. Tickets for this concert 
were on sale during the two’ weeks at various settlement 
houses throughout the city. The program consisted of 
selections that are sure to find response from the music 
lovers and laymen alike. The first “pop” of the season 
presaged well for the five following, and it may be that 
in a year or so popular programs will be performed more 
frequently and that twelve concerts will be given during 
the symphonic season. 
CHICAGOANS WIN Pavitowa Prize. 

As the Musicat Courrer announced recently, two Chi- 
cagoans have won prizes offered by Anna Pavlowa, the 
dancer, for modern ballroom music. One of them is Ed- 
ward C. Moore, the music critic of the Chicago Journal. 
Mr. Moore won a $500 prize with a dance to be called 
“Pavlowana.” The other Chicagoan, Harry R. Auracher, 
divides a $500 prize with H. B. Ackley, of Waukesha. The 
third prize of a similar amount was won by Philip I. 
Jacoby, of San Francisco. Two hundred and eighty-three 
composers entered the competition. Mr. Moore has been 
a member of the Chicago Musical College faculty for the 
past three years. He is a graduate of Yale University. 

Harry Auracher, the other local prize winner, is a stu- 
dent of the Chicago Musical College, where he pursued 
his work in composition under the direction of Felix 
Borowski, a composer of international reputation. 


FANNIe BLOoMFIELD-ZEISLER’S TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR UNDER 
NEUMANN. 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler will be heard in a piano recital 
at the Illinois Theatre next Sunday afternoon, November 
15, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. This season 
will mark the twenty-fifth year that Mrs. Zeisler has given 
her Chicago recital under the direction of Mr. Neumann. 


Amy Emerson Nemu’s Recirat. 


The violin recital of Amy Emerson Neill, at the Fine 
Arts Theatre, Sunday afternoon, November 1, was a de- 
light to all its hearers. Miss Neill is a performer of excep- 
tional talent, which she shows to have been developed along 
the very best lines. In the beginning of her program Miss 
Neill won the admiration of her audience by an excellent 
rendition of Mozart’s concerto in D major. Her second 
number consisted of three selections, the last of which, 
“The Chase,” by Cartier-Kreisler, deserves mention. The 
music is very suggestive of the title, but Miss Neill’s dainty 
handling of the theme made it more so. A repetition was 
demanded. The closing number, Wieniawski’s “Faust” 
fantasie, was excellently done, especially in Gounod’s most 
beautiful strains where the playing was really inspiring. 
It is not often that a violinist so thoroughly pleasing is 
heard; she combines artistic playing with youth, charm 
and graciousness. She was very generous with encores. 

Hecen Ware-Marie Epwarps Jornt Recirat, 

Next Sunday afternoon, at the Blackstone Theatre, 
Helen Ware, violinist, and Marie Edwards, pianist, will 
be heard in a joint recital. On this occasion the sonata 
in A minor for violin and piano, by Akos von Buttykay, 
will be played for the first time in Chicago. The other 
numbers on the program are well arranged and the recital 
should prove an interesting event. 

Harry WEISBACH IN RECITAL. 

Harry Weisbach, one of Chicago's leading violinists, gave 
his annual recital last Thursday evening, at Orchestra Hall. 
His program consisted of numbers seldom heard here, the 
most pretentious of which were concertos by Vivaldi and 
Dvorak, and Beethoven’s romance in G, which were capa- 
bly rendered. These were followed by selections of a 
lighter vein, and varied enough to show Mr. Weisbach’s 
versatility with his instrument. Yet the total unfamil- 
iarity of the program seemed not fully to satisfy the audi- 
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ence. One or two more popular selections for violin would 
have heen greatly appreciated. However, Mr. Weisbach 
more than atoned for this lack by following up his pro- 
gram with a number of delightful encores. James Whit- 
taker, at the piano, proved a very capable accompanist. 


METROPOLITAN ARTIST SERIES 


rhe next recital in the Metropolitan Artist Series will 
be given by Helen Bright Bengel, contralto, with Edgar 
Nelson. accompanist. Ethel Burket Russell, pianist, will 
be the assisting artist 


Gruserre Fasprini To Give Recital 


Jessamine E. Allen, Western manager of the Henry ( 
Lahee Bureau of Music, will present the Italian pianist 
Giuseppe Fabbrini, in a recital on Friday evening, Novem 
ber 13, at the Auditorium Hotel. He will be assisted by 
Alberto Salvi, harpist, and 


Beatrice Baxter McClure, dramatic reader 


Iva Bigelow Weaver, sopran 


Concert oF AMATEUR MusiIcAL CLUB 


At the 436th concert given by the Amateur Musical Club 
in Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Building, on Monday after- 
noon, November 2, the program was furnished by Llora 
Withers Biggs, soprano. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler gave a 
very interesting little talk on “The Public and Its Attitude 
Toward the American Musician,” and George P. Upton’s 
elongated lecture on “The Song, Its Birth and Evolution” 


was also well received. 


Agnes Lapham, pianist, concluded 
the program with the Strauss-Tausig “Waltz Caprice.” 
The president’s reception followed, at which refreshments 


were served. 
MonpbAY BLACKSTONE MUSICALES 


The fourth season of the Monday Blackstone Musicales 
will be inaugurated on Monday, November 9, and will con 
tinue every other Monday during the winter season at 
11 o'clock a. m., in the Crystal Ballroom of the Blackstone 
This year they will be given under the auspices of the 
Music League of America, which organization has its 
headquarters in New York City, with branch organizations 
being established in other large cities The officers and 
directors of the Music League of America are as follows 
Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, president; Mrs. Willard D 
Straight, first vice-president; Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Linzee Blagden, third vice-president ; 
Mr. Dave Hennen Morris, secretary; Mr. Alvin W. Krech, 
treasurer. Directors: Malvina Hoffman, Mrs. John Henry 
Hammond, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Rawlins Cottenet 
Rudolf E. F. Flinsch. 

Among the subscribers to the last New York series of 
entertainments given by the Music League were the follow 
ing well known New York people: Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, 
Mrs. Willard Straight, Dave H. Morris, Mrs. John Henry 
Hammond, Mrs. W. D. Sloane, Mrs. W. H. Harriman 
Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Edward Harkness, Robert 
Goelet, John W. Frothingham, Mrs. Samuel Thorne, Mrs 
John E. Parsons, Mrs. Henry Burden, Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson, Mrs. W. R. Thompson, Mrs. Arthur C. James 
Gertrude Watson, Gertrude Parsons, Mrs. C. B. Alexander 
Mrs. E. C. Converse, Mrs. W. B. Field, Mrs. Elliott F 
Shepherd, Mrs. Frank Vanderlip, Mrs. George Leary, Miss 
Greer, Bernard Baruch, Mrs. Benjamin Guinness, Mrs 
Jacob Schiff, Mrs. John T. Waterbury, Mrs. Lewis 7 
Wolff, Mrs. Gustav E. Kissel, Mrs. Whitney Warren, 
Mabel Choate, Mrs. B. Nicoll, Mrs. Charles Ditson. This 
list shows the character and support given to the work of 
the organization 

The Music League of America has on its rolls a list of 
musicians whose qualities and capabilities have been passed 
upon by expert musical judges, and whose work is now 
being recognized as of the purest and highest type of 
musical art offered to a discriminating public. The musi 
cales, as outlined in The Blackstone announcement, bid fair 
to be of exceptional interest this year, and an additional 
incentive to the complete success of the first series of five 
is the announcement by the Drake Hotel Company that th« 
surplus remaining after the payment of expenses (which 
will not be large, owing to the fact that no exorbitant and 
inflated prices are to be paid), will be given to the United 
Charities of Chicago to help the existing condit on, duc 
to the extraordinary situation which confronts everybody 
this year. Season tickets will not be sold, it being the 
purpose of The Blackstone management to make a popular 
ach musicale 


admission fee ($2) tor 
Marcetta Semericn’s ApPpeaARANCES 


Marcella Sembrich will make only four public appear 
ances in recital this season; two will take place in New 
York, one in Boston and one in Chicago, at Orchestra Hall 
January 3, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann 


Aten Spencer anp GLENN Dittarp Guwew Recrrai 


Jessamine E. Allen, Western manager of the Lahe¢ 
jureau of Boston, will present, in a two-piano recital 
Fine Arts Theatre, Sunday afternoon, November 22, Allen 
Spencer and Glenn Dillard Gunn. They will play, among 
other things, a “Benedictus” by Alkan and a concert piece 


by Ravel, which are new to Chicago. Marion Green will 
add to the program a group of songs new to local music 
lovers 


ANNUAL CoNCERT oF AMATEUR Musica. Cut 


rhe Amateur Musical Club will present at its artists’ 
recital next Monday, November 9, Charles W. Clark. bari- 


tone, and Amy Emerson Neill, violinist The concert is 


given tor the extension work which is devoted to the 
presentation of free concerts in public and charitable in- 
stitutions by student members of the Amateur Musical 
Club, who are remunerated for their strvices from this 
fund and thus assisted in pursuing their studies and pre 


paring themselves for greater artistic careers 
Mrs. Prrnpivitte Scores in Recrrat 


Mrs. Thomas J. Prindiville, professional pupil of Her 


man Devries, met with marked success when she ap 
peared before the Cercle de L’Amitie, Fine Arts Build- 
ing, last Tuesday, November 3 Mrs. Prindiville sang 
an aria from “Lakme,” “Faure Clair de Lune” and De 

bussy’s “Mandoline Herman Devries presided at the 


piano 
CONCERT AT THE Bercey Cuicaco Orrra Scoot 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore S. Bergey, directors of the 


Bergey Chicago Opera School, have issued in 


, 


a recital to be given in their studios next Sunday after 


noon, November 8 An interesting program will be fur 


nished by Mae McMinn, soprano, and Leslie Voightmann, 


tenor, both pupils of Mr. Bergey, and Irving Engel, pian- 
ist, pupil of Mrs. Bergey 
The musicale given recently by Florence Benson, pian 


ist, and George Simons, tenor, pupils of the Bergey 
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Opera S« hool, was repeated on Friday evening 
November 6 The musicale was so successful that the 
Bergeys have had many requests for a repetition, which 


also met with the full approval of all those present 
Pupits or AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY IN RecrTal 


Advanced piano pils of Heniot Levy, vocal pupils of 


Ragna Linne and violin pupils of Herbert Butler ap 


peared in recital on Saturday afternoon, November 


furnishing a well arranged program 


Gienn Dittarp GUNN INTERPRETATION CLA 


Glenn Dillard Gunn's interpretation class meets at his 
studios, 421-424 Fine Arts Building, and these weekly mu 
sicales are attracting a great deal of attention amon the 
young pianists of the city Last Saturday the program 
introduced Joseph Corey (aged eleven) in the Beet en 
rondo ‘Rage (Over the Lost Penny” ; Jacob Fisher 
(aged cighteen) in shorter pieces by Grieg and it 
Corinne Frada (aged fifteen), ¢ pin, etudes; Helen | 
feldt (aged sixteen), Chopin scherz ind ta | | 
Yates, in shorter pieces by Debussy, Paderewski and ¢ 
pin; Seneca Pierce, Brahms’ “Hungaria: Variations ; 
Ernest Bacon, Schumann fantasie pic« Belle Ta 


um, pieces by Moszkowski and Schulz-Evler-Strauss; 





Ebba Noer, Chopin etudes, op. 2 ym plete 
Cuicaco Musicat Cou New 
Students of the Chicago Musical College school of ex- 
pression gave their first recital of the season in the Zieg 


feld Theatre, Saturd 








students appears d on 





of the most attractive and interesting entertain: 
far given this season in the regular series of Ziegfeld 


A ‘ce 1 of 
Theatre matinees Felix Borowski's lecture covered the 


subject of “The Rise of Instrumental Music.” Next week 
he will devote his talk to “Bach and Handel.’ 
Saturday morning, November 14, students of the Chi- 


re 


cago Musical Collewe Orchestra will present, under th 
direction of Signor Sacerdote, acts from “Cavalleria” and 


“Rigoletto.” A section of the college orchestra will play 
the accompaniments 
MATZENAUER-FONTANA Re aL AT BLACKSTON! 


At the Blackstone Theatre last Sunday afternoon, N 
vember & F Wight Neumant resente 





zenauer and Eduar: Ferrari-Fontana in a joint recital 
Both artists were new to Chicago, vet their fame ad pre 
ceded them and musicians were cognizant t Mn Mat 
zenauer’s triumphs at t Metropolitan Opera House, i 
New York; likewise, Mr. Ferrari-Fontana by his striki 
creation in “L’Amore dei tre Re,” presaged well for ar 
interesting atfterr Phe glowing re rts wert petite 
as both artists scored a r sing success here with the 
crimimative part of the audien Both Mme. Matzenauer 
and her husband \ i thoroug ' tic tf the re 
quirements deem nHecessa&ry ror lat 
rheir choice of numbers was most fortunat Mme. Mat 
zenauer’s voice i s its wide mpa ul lara 
volume. Mr. Fontana was in fine fettle and vocally came 
up to expectations fully 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCH RA PROGRAM 
The Chicago Sym y Orchestra presented at its fourt! 
pair of concerts on Friday afternoon and Saturday ever 
ing, November 6 and 7, Handel's concerto grosso in | 
major and Mahler's symphony, N 1, in D major B 
elections were played with that finish expected m thi 
organization under the able directior ft Frederick Stock 
After the intermission the Schumann pia concet was 
playe l by Josef Hofman: 
Ro Li GA Muci DEMAN 
Rose Lutiger Gannon has been selected as the first soloist 
of the season tt en the Sinai Orchestral concert wit! 
Arthur Dunham as conductor. Mrs. Gannon will also s 
at the orchestral concert given is e Art Institute on Su 
day, November 8 
\ | ( h 
' e he { late § ; inuel 
a concert will at t \ rit " N 
ember 15 Phe | ' . ny D ed 
and Julia Claussen, « al ft ( wo Gra Opera 
Company, ar Leotr x | 
CH (yRA ()peERA ( MPA 
Last Saturday, in t i ( rt Cag Lena 
G. Humphrey placed r claw ! mpensati for set 
vice rendered by the plaintiff at ] ’ ' 
quest ot the Chica { OF ( ’ i ' 
ing advertising matt f rat i " at 
( hicag ind Philadel la i i ntiff t 
acco of brea vy the f . et 
for the servic: e pl ‘ 
from April a¢ ) April ; j llowe 
the different cl whicl il ; 4 
The suit was enter $6, 00% y lawy fe 
The First Ganz-Ware Recital. 
: 
Hek War for 
a umber of t 
these interesting n Cet 
eT wo I t vin i ' 
suite for violin a piat ! f ! 
tion trom their ent ast I mble pla 
ing of these >a 
hip . 
Mr. G K 
especi f ( 
wn | writ { 1 “ 
tings . H 
core 
Helen Wat 
P ' 
love far 
mast , , 
tag 
t thie Hunga lat > 
for he ' te 
clamator inter t 
fascinating charact 
These : . 
city for the 
Frances Alda to Give New York Recital. 
France Ale ra Met ( 
pany, will give a ng Carneg Hall, New York 
Tuesday afternoon, D ‘ 
On this occasion Mme Ald ist } nk 
Forge tne planist-composer 
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Alma Gluck’s New Y 











ork Recit 


Comment by the Daily Papers of New York, on Alma Gluck’s Song Recital in Carnegie Hall, Saturday 


MME. ALMA GLUCK’S RECITAL 
taken in Alma Gluck’s song recital last 
had just returned from a period of 
study with Mme. Sembrich, was renewed and increased 
yesterday afternoon, when she appeared again in Car- 
Hall before an audience that filled that auditorium. 
s a pleasure for her admirers to note how she had 
ed in the finer and subtler qualities of her art. 
to her intelligence and sense of the 
should persevere in the strict 
chooling necessary for the mastery of the true art of 
ong, which so few singers today attempt to reach; that, 
»wn at the opera that she possessed one of the 


ifie interest 
eason, when she 


1 credi 
that she 


loes muc 


rite ot thing 


Hay pg Ste 
most beautiful of soprano voices, a great natural en- 
dowment, she should realize how great were the re- 
ponsibilities imposed by that endowment and how far 
he is from grasping all the secrets of vocal art, and 

ild betake herself away from the easily won plau- 
thusiastic opera goers to put herself under the 
perhaps best able to do her 


dits ot en 
vere tuition of the one 
the most good. 
lier singing 
redit The bea 


sterday afternoon did her the highest 
utiful voice seemed never more beautiful 
n its native and it had a certainty of poise, a 
moothness and an evenness in all its ranges, a perfec- 
ion of equality throughout that she has never reached 

for are more freely delivered than 

last season; they were produced more spon- 
and they had a fuller and rounder quality. 
vas a greater facility than she showed in the 
few flowery passages occurring in Rameau’s 
| Amoureux” and in Mozart's “Zeffinetti 
Luisingheri” which came first on her program; though 
there will be still greater flexibility and ease in such 
wes if Mme, Gluck continues the improvement she 
le, as there likewise will be a little more bril- 
nd evenness in her trill 

airs she sang with much charm, and so she did 
ingratiating “Mermaid’s Song,” and the long- 
s that make Handel's air “Come, Beloved,” 
Atalanta” so exacting were wholly admirable. 
performance, in fact, was an achievement of un- 
ual distinction that she was very properly called on to 
eat. Mme. Gluck has gained further insight into the 
German lied Her interpretations of the songs by 
Schumann and Brahms upon her program were some- 
t than a disclosure of beautiful tone and its 
modulations and carefully studied phrasing. There was 
pointed intimation of the character, the mood, the 
ignificance of each of these, and especially the 
of “Der Nussbaum” and the joyous uplift 

Wange” were there. 

It cannot be said that Mme. Gluck has as yet found 

yw to convey the deepest feeling in her voice, or that 
he often imparts to it a varied emotional coloring, mat- 

rs more difficult of attainment in such an organ as 

hers than in others of a more robust sort; but what she 

in this direction was not to be overlooked, as, not- 

in the beautiful Little Russian folk song arranged 

Efrem Zimbalist (which she sang in 

Ruthenian language), and the sombre song of Char- 
ventier, “La Cloche Felée.” 

\mong the interesting new songs on a program in 
general admirably selected and contrasted were three 
Max Vogrich, “Vaer Daer,” “De ol Wichel,” “Wenn 
mme Kindlein Schlafen gehen,” and three by Amer- 

Edward Horsman's truly musical and finely felt 
the Wilderness,” (which she repeated), Syd- 
ners se tting Ot negro verses, “Long Ago,” and 
Lafarge’s arch and clever “To a Messenger.” It 
ssary to add, however, that Mme. Gluck’s enun- 
especially in English, was not all that it might 

i ind purity. 
fter adding a charming and familiar song of Sind- 
Sylvelin” after her second group, and.a French 
ng after her French group, Mme. Gluck added several 
n English at the close of her program—songs 
e not chosen with the fastidious taste evidenced 

he printed list 

accompanist was Willy Spoor, who played in a 

1] musical style.—New 
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SEMBRICH, TEACHER, 
HEARS GLUCK, PUPIL 
Marcella Sembrich sat im a Carnegie Hall box yester- 
afternoon listening to the singing of her recent pu 
Alma Gluck The season’s first song recital of 
irked importance, the event took on an added interest 
tse Of Mme. Gluck’s popularity and the much-dis- 
| fact that she had spent the summer coaching 
ne of the greatest artists the lyric stage has 


of intelligence could emerge from such ad- 
benefit thereby. On that account, to 
Gluck’s singing yesterday was an im- 

hat disclosed some six months ago is 
circumstances, one would expect to 


t the former Metropolitan Opera Com- 
prano’s advancement, however, is quite another 
and one likely to be freely argued in music cir- 

tor some time to come 


of vocal repose in Mme 
which she has not heretofore shown, 


; 


singer though she was before coming under 


In general there was a degree 
eh 


"seat 
Gluck’s phrases 


excellent 


the helpful shelter of Mme. Sembrich’s artistic wing, 
and she realized certain elemen:s of finish which at 
other times were only approached. 

Mme. Gluck’s voice, always most agreeable in quality, 
showed more velvetiness than ever. The florid phrases 
revealed an evenness not usual for the soprano to com- 
mand, and she even trilled with some measure of suc- 
cess. Thus reinforced and greeted by an audience 
which manifested its friendliness at her first appearance, 
Mme. Gluck began well and finished her varied and mu- 
sically splendid program even better. 

The singing she provided for her hearers was re- 
strained, and gauged for niceties of detail rather than 
for breadth of artistic sweep. And while the soprano 
revealed an admirable legato, a most commendable mu- 
sical taste and fairly clear enunciation, her lack of vocal 
power prevented variety of tonal color and effectiveness 
in climax which many would like to have had supplied. 

Some of the distinguishing traits of her illustrious 
teacher were seized for the occasion by Mme. Gluck, and 
one of them was the familiar Sembrich skip on leaving 
the stage which that artist never failed so naturally to 
indulge. All that the singer offered, however, was most 
acceptable to her auditors, who applauded and rede- 
manded some of the compositions she interpreted with 
particular charm. 

The program included songs by Rameau, Mozart, 
Handel, Haydn, Schumann, Brahms, Rachmaninoff, 
Glazounow, Massenet, Charpentier, Ravel, Vogrich, 
Horsman, Homer and La Forge-—New York World, 
November 2. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 

Alma Gluck yesterday afternoon returned to the mu- 
sic activities of New York with a recital in Carnegie 
Hall. An audience that tested the seating and the stand- 
ing capacity of the house greeted the young soprano. 
Seated in a conspicuous box and beaming on her cher- 
ished pupil was that other favorite soprano, Mme. Sem- 
brich. 

It was evident yesterday that the young American 
singer is gradually approaching that degree of artistic 
attainment that will ultimately entitle her to fill the place 
left vacant by the Polish prima donna. Her admirable 
voice has undoubtedly taken on new color and charm 
since its cultivation & been directed by Mme. Sem- 
brich. Then, too, Mme. Gluck has, unconsciously or 
otherwise, adopted so many delightful mannerisms of 
her gifted tutor, mannerisms that ornament and en- 
hance each selection presented.-New York Ameri- 
can, November 2. 


ALMA GLUCK GIVES 
SONG RECITAL HERE 

Lovers of song turned out in full force yesterday af- 
ternoon for Alma Gluck’s first recital of the season. 

There were few empty seats in Carnegie Hall, so 
great had been the onrush of students and teachers, 
many of whom, no doubt, were anxious to gather some 
information regarding Marcella Sembrich’s methods. 

Up in one of the first tier boxes, accompanied by her 
husband, the amiable Herr Stengel, and by Frank La 
Farge, sat the great Polish soprano herself. On her as 
she watched eagerly over the fortunes of her pupil al- 
most as many opera glasses were leveled as on the 
charming singer below. 

Surely Mme. Gluck never appeared before a more 
critical gathering of listeners. 

Contrary to the belief held by many, Alma Gluck has 
not reaped the benefit of instruction from Mme. Sem- 
brich for a long time. To judge from yesterday's expe- 
rience, however, she made marked progress during the 
few months of study last summer in Switzerland, a fact 
that reflects great credit on her famous teacher. 

It was evident repeatedly, to be sure, that the soprano 
had not quite rid herself of the shortcomings she is try- 
ing to overcome. Almost invariably, for instance, her 
high G assumed a guttural quality that seemed in 
marked contrast to the normal beauty of her tone pro- 
duction, and often her breathing left something to be 
desired, 

On the whole, however, she was heard to better ad- 
vantage distinctly than at a recital the writer attended 
three months ago in London. 

Her voice had greater volume, greater carrying power, 
and the emission of her high tones generally was no- 
ticeably clearer and less constrained. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that Alma 
Gluck may approach close to perfection as a representa- 
tive of bel canto singing. Her voice is one of rare lyric 
charm, and she has plenty of ambition and perseverance. 

It is hard to avoid a certain skepticism, however, re- 
garding her capacity as an interpreter of lieder. Her 
performance yesterday of such songs as Schumann's 
“Intermezzo,” in which she gave expression to mournful 
instead of rapturous feelings, of the same composer's 
“Nussbaum,” which she sang with a bland regardless- 
ness of sentiment and of Charpentier’s “La Cloche 
Felee,” the poetic content of which she seemingly quite 
failed to grasp, suggested that Mme. Gluck lacks entirely 
the gift of probing into the inner meaning of a song 
that falls outside the limitations of her personal expe- 
rience. Even when she succeeds in giving outward ex- 
pression to feelings that lie below the surface the im- 
pression she makes is that of one imitating others 
rather than drawing upon her own resources. 

Mme. Gluck was heard to advantage in a folk song of 


Little Russia by her ku-band, Efrem Zimbalist; in 
Rachmaninoff’s effective “t ruechlingsfluten,” in Glazoun- 
off’s “The Nereid,” in Massenet’s “Crepuscule,” which 
proved to be decidedly one of her best contributions, and 
in Frank La Forge’s “To a Messenger.” 

Her program included a group of classical numbers, 
three lieder by Brahms, Ravel's “Tout-gai,” two songs 
in Plattdeutsche, by Max Vogrich; Edward Horsman’s 
“The Bird of the Wilderness,” which she repeated, and 
Sidney Homer’s “Long Ago.” 

Among her encores may be mentioned Sinding’s “Syl- 
velin,” Paladilhe’s “Psyche,” Homer’s “Way Down 
East,” Chadwick’s “My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose,” 
and Rimsky-Korsakoft’s “Chant Hindou.” Willy Spoor 
played the piano accompaniments.—New York Press, 
November 2. 


SONG RECITAL BY ALMA GLUCK 

The serious and observant lover of song and song- 
singing has found a pleasant occupation at intervals dur- 
ing the last few years in noting the development of the 
one among all the young singers of the day who prom- 
ise to take the place which Mme. Sembrich shall vacate 
when she retires from the concert-room as she, in the 
fullness of her powers, retired from the operatic stage. 

That singer is Alma Gluck, who in a recital in Car- 
negie Hall yesterday afternoon gave an audience that 
crowded the great room exquisite delight, not only by 
the quality of her voice and art, but also by recalling 
the voice and art of her illustrious exemplar 
who listened to her with evident pride and pleas- 
ure in one of the boxes. There was a_ sug- 
gestion of Mme. Sembrich in every feature of 
the affair, except, perhaps, in the selection of songs 
which made up the final group on her program and 
those which were given post festum. First, there came 
examples from the historical period of bel canto: Ra- 
meau’s “Rossignols Amoureux,” Mozart’s “Zeffiretti lus- 
ingheri,” Handel's “Care selve” and “The Mermaid’s 
Song,” by Haydn—all from Mme. Sembrich’s list ex- 
cept the exquisite air from Handel's opera “Atalanta,” 
which is a worthy companion of “Oh, Sleep,” which 
Miss Gluck sang in Mme. Sembrich’s manner last year. 
Then a second part, composed of gems from the treas- 
ure houses of Schumann and Brahms—“Intermezzo,” 
Er ist’s,” “Der Nussbaum,” “Botschaft,” “Sonntag” and 
“O liebliche Wange.” Three songs by French and 
Slavic composers, with a folksong admixture, in the 
first of which (a combination of two songs from Little 
Russia arranged by Mr. Zimbalist) there was an echo 
of Mme. Sembrich’s epoch-making folksong recital, “O 
susida chata bila.” The last song in this group was 
an arrangement of a modern Greek folksong made by 
Maurice Ravel, which was comparatively ineffective, 
largely, we fancy, because of Miss Gluck’s misconcep- 
tion of its tempo. There were new offerings in the con- 
cluding group—two Low German songs (“Vaer daer” 
and “De ol Wichel”), and a German song, “Wenn 
fromme Kindlein,” set by Max Vogrich, an English 
song, refreshingly effective, because of its freedom from 
affectation and its pure feeling of aspiration; “The Bird 
of the Wilderness,” by Edward Horsman; Sidney Ho- 
mer’s “Long Ago” and Frank La Forge’s “To a Mes- 
senger.” Mr. Horsman’s song won a repetition; after 
the second group Miss Gluck added Sinding’s “Sylve- 
lin”; after the third, Paladilhe’s “Psyche,” and after 
the fourth, Sidney Homer's poetically conceived “Way 
Down South,” “My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose,” by 
Rawlins Cottenet, and two or three more. Thus the 
record of the affair is completed. 

Miss Gluck has put on a pretty pair of seven league 
boots since she sang last in New York, and made tre- 
mendous strides onward technically, intellectually and 
emotionally. The few clogs in her tone production 
which were commented on a year ago have been put al- 
most wholly aside, and her voice, unimpaired in its lim- 
pid beauty is almost completely at the service of the 
lofty things in musical interpretation. Emotionally there 
are still depths which she has not sounded that can be 
reached without sacrifice of the purely sensuous beauty 
for which she strives successfully with an art that con- 
ceals the striving, and therefore shows appreciation of 
a high ideal. Her enunciation is exquisite, and so is her 
diction for all those who conceive the term to mean 
only phonological clearness. But in her declamation 
there is still merely surface sentiment. She sends no 

lummet into the soul depths of such songs as those by 

humann and Brahms, which she sang yesterday, Rach- 
maninoff’s “Frihlingsfluten” and Charpentier’s “La 
Cloche Felee.” But the warmth now lacking in a meas- 
ure will come; and soon. An innovation was Miss 
Gluck’s singing of two of the Vogrich songs in the orig- 
inal Low German dialect, a proceeding which no doubt 
caused some bewilderment yesterday. The touchingly 
naive poems by Klaus Groth, with their homely folk- 
song sentiment and form, though more intelligible to 
the many, would have lost charm in the translation. 
There is a sweeter note of music in the Low German 
t's “Quickborn” than in Heine’s lovely lyrics.— 
New York Tribune, November rf. 


NEW MME. GLUCK DELIGHTS 
HEARERS WITH NEW ART 
Enthusiasm was evoked yesterday afternoon at Alma 
Gluck’s song recital in Carnegie Hall in a way which 
seldom is —— by artists who appear here. It was 
the singer’s first appearance here since she became Mrs. 
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Efrem Zimbalist, and it was the first time she had sung 
here since she went abroad to study with Mme. Sem- 
brich. Mme. Sembrich sat in a box yesterday and ap- 
plauded her to the echo. 

When Mme. Gluck appeared a whisper of admiration 
swept over the feminine portion of the audience, for she 
wore a cloth of gold jacket with a blue filmy skirt that 
was simply tier upon tier of flounces, and a chic black 
hat topped by a blue plume. It was a striking effect, 
both in color and line. 

But what Mme. Gluck wore soon became a secondary 
consideration to her singing. It was soon made clear to 
her hearers that since her last recital here she had made 
tremendous strides. Her voice ever was beautiful, even 
when she sang in the Metropolitan Opera House, but 
she lacked variety, and this she has gained. There was 
no monotony in her interpretation yesterday. Her tones 
were charged with the freshness and fullness of youth, 
and marked with exceptional beauty. Her high notes 
simply soared upward into the spaces of Carnegie Hall. 
Her phrasing, save at rare moments of nervousness, was 
admirable, and her enunciation was a model of clarity. 
She indulged in few exaggerations, and never was in- 
artistic. It was no wonder the audience demanded en- 
cores and stampeded to the platform at the end of the 
concert and remained there until the lights were lowered 
in the hall. 

Mme. Gluck sang in French, German, Russian and 
English—a most catholic program, and she is deserving 
of comment on the exquisite manner in which she sang 
Handel’s “Come, Beloved”; the tremendous tempera- 
mental expression which she put into Russian folksongs, 
which had been arranged by her violinist husband, Mr. 
Zimbalist; the fine repose in her interpret ation of songs 
by Brahms, and the remarkable singing of a group of 
American composers, songs, chief among which was Ed- 
ward Horsman’s “The Bird of the Wilderness,” which 
had to be repeated and which is a brilliant example of 
song writing. 

Willy Spoor played the singer’s accompaniments in 
a most sympathetic, artistic manner. In fact, everything 
combined to make the recital a triumph for the young 
singer, to which even the wealth of flowers sent her 
seemed gladly to contribute their share-——New York 
Herald, November 2. __ 


ALMA GLUCK HEARD 
IN SONG PROGRAM 
The song recital given by Alma Gluck yesterday af- 
ternoon in Carnegie Hall was of more than common 
interest. When this soprano returned to the local con- 
cert stage in January last after a short term of study 
with Mme. Sembrich it was evident that her studies with 
the famous mistress of the art of bel canto had not pro- 
ceeded far enough. Her upper tones, always insecure, 


were still badly attacked. Her voice was uneven in its 
upper scale and she was unable to evoke from its me- 
dium the fullness and rich sensuous beauty which 


seemed rightly to belong to it 

Furthermore, in interpretation the young singer had 
nothing to offer but imitations of her teacher. Mme. 
Sembrich had taught her how to deliver the songs, and 
she carefully observed her instructions. That Miss 
Gluck had little of her own to give was made all the 
more conspicuous by the long established fact that tem- 
perament had never been one of her large assets. And 
her singing, often elegant and even at times exquisite 
in its externals, had always lacked the impact made by 
a commanding personality. 

Yesterday’s recital demonstrated that the singer 
since her second sojourn abroad had developed into an 
artist demanding serious a In the first 
place it seems not only permissible, but even obligatory, 
at this moment to make one of those inclusive assertions 
which judicial comment is loath to employ. But it 
must be said that as Miss Gluck’s voice now stands it 
is the most beautiful lyric soprano before the public. 
Nature gave her a notably fine organ, and its resources 
have at last been brought fairly, if not completely, under 
her command. 

Her medium and upper middle tones are now not only 
ravishing in quality, but they have a splendid fullness 
and vigor. Her upper scale is now generally well at- 
tacked and cleanly delivered, and she has been initiated 
into the school of all perfect equalization, to wit, the 
emission of head tones and the art of carrying them 
down. Miss Gluck sang sonorous, flutelike high tones 
yesterday which fast January would have been half 
strangled in her throat and would have been without 
quality. 

Her technical equipment has gained too in the clear- 
ness of its colorature, though this does not promise to be 
one of the most effective factors in her art. But it is 
commendable, if not brilliant, and certainly not slovenly. 
The only element of her delivery which now falls far 
below the general level of merit is her pronunciation, 
which is not at all what should be heard from a singer 
of her accomplishments 

Those who take note of the mechanism of singing will 
gather from these comments that Alma Gluck is a very 
well prepared singer. The truth is that she must be ac- 
corded a position among the best young sopranos of this 
time. If she has not eloquence of utterance, she has 
much finish, much taste. much delicacy. If she is want- 
ing in archness, infectious gayety and playful humor, 
she possesses in no ordinary measure the power to com- 
municate sentiment, gentle feeling and the varying 
moods of reflection and mediation. 
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er 31, as herewith reproduced, demonstrates that she is one of the Foremost Sopranos now before 


Beloved,” from Handel's “Atalanta” 
with authority of style and with broad, reposeful de- 
livery and finish. “Der Nussbaum” was perhaps not 
deeply moving, but it was tender and sensitive. She 
was weakest in her group of three Brahms songs, for 
which she has not the needed penetration of imagina- 
tion. Folk songs of Little Russia, arranged by her hus- 
band, Efrem Zimbalist, she sang delightfully. She sang 
also very beautifully Charpentier’s “La Cloche Felee” 
and Massenet’s “Crepuscule.” Unfamiliar numbers on 
her list were three songs by Max Vogrich and “The 
Bird of the Wilderness,” by Edward Horsman, a local 
composer of taste. even thoughtless, 


She sang “Come, 


A carelessly made, 
attack threw the singer off the pitch at the beginning of 
Schumann's “Intermezzo” and ruined the whole song 
Eternal vigilance is the price of safety in song, as well 
in some other things.—New York Sun, Novem 
ber I. 


NEW YORK STAATS-ZEITUNG 


Alma Gluck, whose swift comet-like career offers a 
telling proof of unlimited possibilities, which are pos 
sible to American artists here, in so far as they have the 
elements of success in themselves, had the satisfaction 
yesterday afternoon to see the spacious auditorium of 
Carnegie Hall filled with an elegant and representative 
public, which willingly was captured again by the charm 
of the artist. Vocally the sympathetic artist at present 
has reached her zenith. Scarcely ever has her unique 


as 


voice, which incidentally reminds one of the glitter of 
a costly jewel, sounded so sweet, so full, so resource 
ful and untiring, as yesterday. Only in the highest tones 
was a certain harshness observable at times: overt 


against which in the middle register was a more caress 
ing and a softer sound than I have heard in it 
earlier. The legato of the lady has progressed in fine 
restraint, her mezza voce become rounder, her 
breathing more harmonious and her piano singing won 
in intellectuality. 

Under such conditions the ample and well made pro 
gram of the artist brought forth much of the beautiful 
rhe first division: Rameau, Mozart, Handel and Haydn 
found her not entirely sure and at her On the 
contrary, she was entirely ready in the second group vo 
cally. Unfortunately only vocally and purely technically 
for the German singing of lieder is the weak side of 
the lady, and will always remain that. She does not 
succeed in getting hold of such a delicate 
to bring it out with feeling, to the atmosphere 
These Schumann and Brahms lieder are in the mouth 
of the singer little more than a succession of well graded 
pianissimo and fortissimo, and that is really not muc! 
The third and fourth groups brought almost unalloyed 
pleasure. How the “exotic” songs, so soft and grace 
ful and so fine and piquant, fell from these lips. Soft 
tear-veiled sadness was embodied in a small Russian 


has 


ease 


soul-song 


create 


folksong arranged by Mr. Zimbalist, the husband of the 
singer. Charpentier and Massenet songs (namely, the 
fanciful “Crepuscule” of the latter), especially a 


rhythmical and modulated and uncommonly 
Rabel song, “Tout gai,” allowed the fine art of 
to appear at its best 

From the last division I should call “The 
Wilderness,” by Edward Horsman, an effective 
claimed song of modern art, which had to be 


fascinating 
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and Homer's “Long Ago.” one of the best songs of the 
talented American, which through simplicity and force 
captures. Naturally, Mme. Gluck did not omit the “en 


cores” which assumed the form of a broader chain of 
successes. Ih addition there were flowers, flowers, and 
again flowers. The natural charms of the artist were no 
small asset in her success. Again and again she had to 
appear to the public the cry seemed to ring out 
‘Alma, Sweet Alma, W Do You Live?’s-New 
York Staats Zeitung, November 1, 1org. (Transla 
tion.) see Se 
RECITAL BY ALMA GLUCK 
That Alma Gluck is a popular favorite was once more 


thoroughly demonstrated by the size and enthusiasm of 
her audience at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon 
She is young, charming to look at, she has a lovel 
voice, she is musical. What more could one wish? Her 
gifts include still one more, however: namely, intelli 
gence. The fact that she has this gift. necessary be 
yond all others, for the making of a real artist, is cor 
clusively proved by her continued study with Marcella 
Sembrich and the consequent improvement in her sing 
ing. For a popular artist, who is already well launched 
in her career, to have the brains and courage to con- 


tinue earnest study, is a phenomenon infrequently wit 
nessed. Let us hope that Alma Gluck will continue in 
this straight and narrow path until her voice is cleared 
of all its slight imperfections, until her high are 
always equally beautiful, until the scale is a perfect in 
strument from one end to the other of its range. It is 
above all important that she should realize that, for the 
present at least, her voice is a purely lyric organ 
should be treated as such. The art makes it 
equally necessary, perhaps more so, to know what one 
cannot do, as what one can. Songs which call on the 
deeper emotions, on the darker tones, are now beyond 
her range. may be so forever, but at present they are a 
constant danger to the purity of her tone and the per 
fection of her breathing. Saturday the intake of her 
breath was altogether too noticeable during the early 
part of her concert—doubtless from nervousness, as this 
defect was much less apparent later 
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the public 


From the point of view of taste and beautiful singing 
two numbers on her program, “Come Beloved,” from 
Handel's “Atalanta,” and an exquisite Russian folksong 
arranged by Mr. Zimbalist, were above everything els 
The Handel number must have completely sati 
Mme. Sembrich, who was in the audience, for it was 
along the lines of purity and vocal beauty which she her- 
self has so often demonstrated. Mme. Gluck sang the 
Russian song with touching simplicity and pathos. Th 
wild little middle part, contrasting like the czardas’s 
second movement with the first, was a delightful piece 
of local color. Many in the audience woud have wel- 
comed a repetition of this number 

As a song, ( harpentier’s “La Cloche Felée” does 
amount to much. It suggests in part Saint-Saens’ “La 
Cloche,” but the imitation of the bell’s clang-tint is 
much less effective than in the Saint-Saéns song. Mme 
Gluck was here beyond her present emotional depths 
and failed to give even a shadow of the tragic mean 
ing of the words The next song, Massenet’s “Cri 
puscule,” fitted her much better. She was likewis¢ 
cessful with her Schumann songs, especially “Der Nu 
baum,” and three by Brahms. Max Vogrich’s three 
songs suited her also 

She concluded her program with the now inevitabk 
group of American songs, one by Edward Horsma 
once a critic and organist, now a happy business man 
one by Sidney Homer, the best song by him whicl 
present listener remembers to have heats und the third 
‘To a Messenger,” by Frank La Forge, a dainty bit 
which Mme. Gluck sang archly, as befits its droll l 
Mr. Horsman’s effectively dramatic g had to be re 
peated, and the singer added a number of é ncore 
among others Sindine’s Sylvelin” ! $ 
“Psyche,” a charmir ng New York 1 
Post, November 

NEW YORK EVENING WORLD 

Alma Gluck, by her recital at Carnegie Hall on Sat 
urday afternoon, won the right to be classed with the 
best of Ivri sopranos She has made amazing strides 
in a year Her always beautiful voice that is distir 
guished by a unique quality—there is none other j 
like it—has grown in mpass and refinement and 
pression A veteran k of sid to me I 
is the loveliest recital that it en 1 good f 
tune to attend for many years 1 tha manifest! 
was the impression made upon the great audience. Mm« 
Gluck’s program ran from e eighteenth century Ra 
meau to our own Sydney Homer and Frank La Fore 
Her enunciation, no matter in what language, wa 
delight Not the least pleasing | VAS an arrange 
ment of “Little Russia Folk S | er husband 
Efrem Zimbalist, the j rk | 
World, November 





NEW YORK DISCOVERS A 


How 


PRIMA DONNA bb THE WORLD 


New York 























many Ker sked a woman ft 
“do you suppose would have st vd their a n 
in the streets a few ve f , ; 
immigrant gir!, the very same | 
blocking the crossroads two hours ! 
she sang in Carnegie Hall \ $ 
plain fact is that this old town had « ' 
It had given the world a new prima dk 4, as surel 
ft once discovered M libr if und nace ill reat ! 
present of Patti 
Alma Gluck spr ana’ int larrne i 1 } Ni 
Theatre on November 16. 1000. when S ; 
song in “Werther” ealed a i ' 1 
was more of a prima donna tl allt “ : 
gascous heroines we « f¢ a no cri ! rt 
in years from Europe Toda ‘ mire 
artist anywhere on vik ‘ us le ll Ser 
secrets except those il ] 
telligence and depth of lit will « vi m i 
work under the same wise guidance 
Clad in a slim wn tl t have he 
wished her in its sever leck f or 1 wauze 
fles, with an Oriental ilitar icket of gold b 
and a tiny cap cocked on or ide like a bird’s er 
by the airy weight of a gle fea e singer he 
New York in the llow of her hand. M lay af 
noon is » late to name ¢ songs she sar 
how she sang them. with the il” vice that ran ¢ 
scale like a flute di tl heard in « | if wa 
thing to remember 
It was a Sembrich program from e f t rem 
Handel air, recalling “He Shall Feed His Flock.” ¢ 
limpid beauty of a redemanded Horsman-1 ‘Bi 
of the Wildern a moderr ' r - The 
were Russian folksongs by her hushand. Zimbalist 
the Ruthenian tongue and tw Low German dial 
by Max Vogrich After a pr i f te 
stage. where Gluck in despair lef em lying by t 
footlights, she added Sinding liv and 
ext pause Paladilhe’ P he.” 
The rush of people to the age fter La For 
To a Messenger” brought four encores. H r’ 
Down South,” Cottenet’s “My Lov Like a Red, Re 
Rose.” with its Rosary garlands of coloratur the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Chant Indove” and Cadn 
‘Land of the Sky-blue Water.” The newest nce 
audience of the new scason marke ! a triumy nic 
New York in twenty ye Y I 
Sun, November 
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NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY VISITS BOSTON 


Noted Orchestra Enthusiastically Received In the Hub—Wilbur Theatre Sunday Evening 
Concerts — Notes. 


Boylston Road, Fenway, 
Mass., November 1914 
concert of the season at 
York Philharmonic So- 
and Efrem Zimbalist, the 
Visit- 
here in 


1 well filled house. 
great disadvantage 
loyalty 
organization. 


of 


ndable existing among 
Dvorak’s “New 
ie bit orchestral virtuosity, 
nt due acknowledgment to con- 
auss “Don 
ivinsky’s 
int manner 


His 


fluency in 


” 


Juan,” the “Sor- 


“Feuerwerk” were 


brilliz 


fternoon 


Zimbalist was the 
of the Bruch 
refinement in 


playing 
technic 3 
The 


encore 


howe 
etation reception 


not forth- 


was 
was 


EVENING 


CONCERTS 


Sund vening concerts at the 
1, had Flor- 
He 
wuerite 


Mina G., 


will 


Sunday, November 
1 soloist 
M if 


and 


as principa was as- 
Pearson 


Del 


prove a 


d of 
cellist, 
parently 
was well filled with 


ompose 

Soden 
se concerts ap 
n this occasion 
element \ more 
" 


could not be de 


charming and 
The Wil 


artistic 


sired 
its 

the 
musical af- 
the 


months; 


about three 


make it one of most 


smaller 


program included 


op. 49; an arrande 


“Espana”; trio pieces by 


from “Jewels 
solos, “At 
Chopin-Liszt, 


i prayet 
Poppet piano 
Wish 


trom 


rurk 
"The 


Meditation,” 


Maiden’s 


“Thais,” and 


Amer 


in recital at 
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Management » Gone wanes 
162 Tramont Street 
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IRMA SEYDEL 


America—Entire Season 1914-1915 


THEODORE SFYDEL, 104 Hemenway St.. Boston 
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AGdrese. 


FELIX FOX Pianist 


WESLEYAN Suen 
ssi Boylston Street Boston 


WILLARD FLINT BASS 


Soloist Nine Times, HANDEL and HAYDN SOCIETY 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


Management: Briggs Musical Bureau  - © Chicago 


CLARA TIPPETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
321 Pierce Bullding - . - 








a BLANCHART 


The great artist of operatic fame and 
master of vocal instruction 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 


For Coaching or Private Lessons, 
Address 53 University Road, Brookline, Mass 

















Steinert Hall afternoon, November 6. The 
young artist had a splendid reception. His program con- 
of the Nardini E minor concerto; the cha- 
for violin group of three characteristic 
national dances representing the composers Dvorak, Sara- 

Brahms; and the d’Ambrosio in B 
In the first concerto the player was immediately 


His individuality 


on Friday 


sisted 3ach 
conne alone; a 


sate and concerto 
minor. 
stamped as a master of his instrument. 
makes his playing doubly interesting. His own cadenza 
Nardini number and showed a marked 


The cha- 


was played in the 
degree of musical ingenuity in its construction. 
conne was played with as much ease and assurance as the 


simplest phrase in the opening concerto. Gittelson’s left 








DR. KARL MUCK (LEFT) AND ¢ 
AMERICA ABOARD THE 


HOLLAND-AMERICAN 


ARL STASNY EN ROUTE 
STEAMER RYNDAM, OF 
LINE 


ro 
rH 


hand double stopping be- 
His tone is 


arm has wonderful 


surprising, the 


for 


technic is 
remarkable 
and 


ing its clearness 


erful 


pow- 


rich in color and his bow 


T he 
drew such applause from his auditors as broke all bounds. 
to be A return en 


sweep closing concerto also was well played and 


Several encore numbers had given, 


gagement in Boston is positively assured. 


Strasny Resumes TEACHING 


Richard Stasny, the Boston pianist and instructor, 
the few living pianists who studied with Liszt at 
has resumed his teaching activities at the New 


finds that this season 


Carl 
one of 
Weimar, 
England Conservatory of Music, and 
one of the 


Mr. Stasny was abroad during the 


has proven, thus far, busiest he has ever ex- 
perienced in America. 
summer on a visit with relatives in Frankfort and looking 
up old colleagues in the music world. The war situation 
troubles to Mr. as it did many 
musicians, but he finally succeeded in booking pas- 
the steamship Canopic, Dr. Karl 


his sa fe 


brought its Stasny, to 
other 
together with 
congratulating himself 


During the three years from 


Sage on 
Muc k, 
arrival on real neutral soil. 
1879 to 1882 he was a devoted pupil of Liszt at Weimar. 
During 1878, before studying with Liszt, he made a con- 
cert trip through Russia, and after finishing his work at 
Weimar he went on a second tour through Russia. In in- 
termediate years between this second Russian tournee and 
the time of his coming to America in 1891 to accept a 
post in the New England Conservatory of Music, concert 
tours all over Europe were made, some of them in con- 


and is now on 


junction with other artists such as Patti, David Popper 
and Emile Sauret, but most of them were carried on 
alone. 

Notes. 


Julia Culp was to have appeared in the Sunday after- 
noon concert, November 15, with Olga Samaroff, but as 
she wili not be in America by that time Reinald Werran- 
rath, the New York baritone, will take her place in as- 
sisting Mme. Samaroff. 

Sousa and his Band will be here Sunday, November 15, 
at the Colonial Theatre. Victor WINTON. 





Stoeving Coming. 


29 Blenheim Road, Abbey 
October 26, 


Road, N. 
1914. 


W., 


To the Musical Courier: 

In consequence of the violent antiforeign trade propa- 
ganda and fear of espionage in this country my pro- 
fessorship at the Guildhall School of Music, which I held 
for sixteen years, has been withdrawn from me, and this, 
together with the subsequent loss, for the same reason, 
of other valued work, has decided me to seek a new field 
of activity in one of the large Eastern centers of the 
United States. I expect to sail by the steamship St. Paul 
for New York next Saturday, October 31, and should be 
very much obliged if you would kindly announce my com- 
ing to America in your reading columns, and, if possible, 
lend me your help by any suggestion as to the best means 
of placing my talents at the service of the American mu- 
sical public. 

Some of your readers may know my name as that of 
the author of the “Story of the Violin,” “The Art of Vio- 
lin Bowing” and other books which have had a large 

America, as well as in England and Germany. 


sale 


In addition to my professorial and literary labors, play- 
ing music inter- 
ested in the philanthropic aims and efforts of the National 
Union of School Orchestras and the Morley College for 
Working Men and Women, which make it their object to 
carry the love of music and music making into the homes 
These are taught in class forms, 
from six to fifteen and more people; and it has 
experience, even under such conditions, that the 
taught with success on strictly artistic lines 


chamber and conducting, I have been 


of tke industrial classes. 

ranging 

been my 

violin can be 
Yours sincerely, 

PauL SToevING. 


Gadski Program. 

This (November 11) Johanna 
give her recital at Aeolian Hall, and the vocal fraternity 
and song recital public are looking forward to hearing the 
program: “Widmung,” “Stille Thranen,” “Wenn 
friih in den Garten geh’,” “Mondnacht,” “Frihlings- 
nacht,” Schumann; “Der Neugierige,” “Litanei,” “Who Is 
Sylva?” “Nachtstiick,” “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” Schubert; 
“Willkommen mein Wald,” “Fiir Musik,” “Es hat die Rose 
sich beklagt,” Franz; “Von Ewiger Liebe,” “Wiegenlied.” 
“Meine Liebe ist griin,” Brahms; “In dem Schatten Deiner 
Locken,” Wolf; “Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,” Mendels- 
“Die Nacht,” “Standchen,” Strauss. 


afternoon Gadski is to 


” 


attached 
ich 


sohn; 

















Exercises for the Devel- 
opment of the Higher 
Pianoforte Technic 


By ISIDOR PHILIPP 


Ditson Edition, No. 196 
Price, 75 cents net, by mail 8 cents extra 





isidor Philipp is known to pianists as one of the most 
distingu'’shed teechers of piano playine connected with 
the celebrated Paris Conservatoire. His system, which 
has been the educational basis of the training of many of 
the younger French pianists, consists in using exercises 
to give drill in variations of intensity of tone, or duration 
of tone; practising passages in legato, detached and porta- 
mento styles; changing of key, etc. 





possess this volume, which is 


All pianists should 
French artist of long experi- 


the product of a great 
ence,— Musical Courier 
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Boston Symphony Concerts. 


Our orchestral visitors from the Hub, the Boston Sym- 
phony players, opened their Greater New York season with 
concerts at Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, November 
5, and Saturday afternoon, November 7, and in Brooklyn 
on Friday evening, November 6 

The first of the New York programs presented the 
“Ervica” symphony, Brahms’ variations on a Haydn theme, 


Strauss’ “Don Juan,” and Weber’s “Euryanthe,” while the 
second list comprised Brahms’ second symphony, Chad- 
wick’s “Symphonic Sketches” and Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” 

There was no novelty in the foregoing programs so far 
as New York was concerned and, therefore, no extended 
coumment upon them is necessary 

The orchestra played with its usual polish and authority, 
and it was not apparent that the new blood in the body 
had in any way shaken its customary excellent ensemble 
Refined tone, technical accuracy and musical dignity still 
are the outstanding virtues of the Boston players, even if 
they are surpassed by the virility and temperamental im 
petus of our own Philharmonic Society. Dr. Muck con 
ducted with all of his former keen artistic insight and con 
scientious regard for the tenets of good taste in the mat 
ter of dynamics, phrasing, and accentuation. 

To be accurate, the opening concert last Friday night of 
the annual series played by the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, was not as satis 
factory as those given in New York. It was not the fault 
of the Brooklyn audience, which appeared in large num 
bers and in smart clothes; it was not the fault of the or 
chestra, which played with all its traditional skill; it was 
not the fault of Pasquale Amato, a most capable artist 
who can always be depended upon to do anything he un 
dertakes in a thoroughly finished manner, but it was most 
conspicuously the fault of Dr. Karl Muck if, as one must 
presume, the program was his choice and arrangement. It 
was as follows: Brahms’ second symphony, Saint-Saéns’ 
aria, “Qui donc commande quand il aime?” from “Henry 
VIII,” Sibelius’ “The Swan of Tuonela” and “Finlandia,” 
Handel's air. “Ombra mai fi,” from “Serse,” and Weber's 
overture to “Euryanthe.” 

This program has no focus. Read the list of composers 
one after the other, Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Sibelius, Handel 
Weber, and its faults are at Once apparent. The climax is 
reached when it is scarcely begun in the third and fourth 
movements of the Brahms symphony, and after that it 
dawdles along in a carelessly assorted series of rather un 
interesting and unimportant numbers, ending with the good 
old circusy “Euryanthe.” 

The only genuine enthusiasm of the evening was roused 
by the soloist, Pasquale Amato. The Saint-Saéns number, 
not particularly valuable in itself, afforded him, however, 
a splendid opportunity of displaying the extraordinarily ef- 
fective range of his voice and his magnificent vocalization 
The “Ombra mai fi” was delivered with great dignity and 
breadth. It is evident that the excitement connected with 
the war and the trouble of getting here has happily had 
no effect on Mr. Amato’s art, even for a moment, and he 
is sure to be the same great favorite with his audiences 
as for the last several years. This was proved again Fri- 
day night by the tremendous applause which greeted him 
on his appearance and which compelled him to return time 
after time to bow his acknowledgments after each number 

There is no need of praising the playing of the orches- 
tra further than to say that everything was up to the usual 
standard. Little bits which show how high this playing 
standard really is are, for instance, the coda of the first 
movement of the Brahms symphony and the little recurring 
prestos in the second movement. The Sibelius tone-poems 
with their intricate orchestration, were done with beautiful 
clarity and precision, especially on the part of the strings 
How often these rather uninteresting works smack of 
Wagner, particularly in the handling of the orchestra. In 
parts of “Finlandia,” for instance. one could imagine him- 
self listening to “Lohengrin.” Dr. Muck conducted with 


precision and grea’ clearness 





Mme. Brocks-Oetteking in New York. 


Johanna Brocks-Oetteking, the soprano, who has located 





in New York, will be heard in concert during the season 
Prior to coming to New York Mme. Brocks-Octteking gay 
several recitals in Buenos Ayres. South America. The 
Deutsche Plata Zeitung says of Mme. Brocks-Octteking 
“The firmness of her voice in all its registers, the ease of 
her coloratura, the energy and soulfulness of her expres- 


sion, strongly impressed the audience.” 


Oratorio Society in “Gerontius” December 9. 

Correcting the erroneous report in last week's issue of 
the Musicat Courter to the effect that “Elijah” was to be 
given, it is announced that Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” 
is to be performed December 9, at Carnegie Hall, by the 
Oratorio Society of New York, full orchestra, and the 
following soloists: Gervase Elwes, tenor, who has sung 


the name-part a hundred times, and comes from England 
especially for this performance; Mildred Potter, contralto, 
and Frank Croxton, bass. 

It is also announced that Bossi’s “Jeanne d'Arc,” planned 


for the third concert, is to be performed as scheduled, the 
; 


publishers sending word that the score and parts are on the 


way 


Myrtle Elvyn Appreciated. 
The following letter sent to her manager will show t! 
esteem in which Myrtle Elvyn is held in Arkadelphia 


Ark. : 


Miss Elv 2 I y x 
; ; 
x is w x 
t e ever Se XK 8 








i 
H 
MYRTLE ELVY> 
Before Miss Elv the 
t tairway i ‘ eg for ¢ 
We re y w f » j ear 
Wis a Y R I \ 
' Respe 
Ss A HW 


Helen Bixby Wetzel Sings on Shipboard. 


Helen Bixby Wetzel i depictec if ¢ accom n ra 
napshot on board the steamer Saxonia during a re 
storm 

rhe concert on the steamer at which Miss Wetzel 

scene and lullaby from the opera “Dinorah,” on an iv 


' 





HELEN BIXBY-WETZEL BRAVING A STORM AT SEA 
provised stage, was the occasion for an ovation teadered 
the young artist from the four hundred passengers present 
For an encore she sang the “Ah non giunge” aria, from 
“Sonnambula.” 

Miss Wetzel was an accomplished pianist prior to taking 
up her operatic work and speaks l’alian, French and Ger 


man fluently, as well as reads the classic literature of thes 


three languages. The writings of Dante, Voltaire and 
Mme. de Maintenon are all included in her reading. Mit 
Wetzel is unusually talen‘ed along artistic lines, having 


modeled statuettes of Anna Pavilowa and Michael Mord- 


kin and painted scenes from Dante and Beatrice 


CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMER. 
ICAN COMPOSERS. 
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Connell and Tollefsen in Joint Recital. 


onnell, the baritone, appeared in a joint recital 
Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist, at Aeolian Hall, 
on Wednesday evening, November 4. Mr. Con- 
s half of the program with the pathetic song 
Heart-broken Mariner,” which he sang 
mournful cadence in 
imitation of the 
moaning of the 
His next number 


with 
excellent 
waves and 
the wind. 
was in an entirely different 
the aria, “Tri- 
umph Now Is Mine,” from 
3ach’s cantata, “I With My 
Cross-staff Gladly Wander.” 
Iwo 


vein, being 


songs by 
this 


German 
completed 
Connell’s 


Brahms 
group Mr. 


dering of 


ren- 
these selections 


was particularly appreci- 


ate« 


| good 
diction interpretation, 
The apparently 
would have greatly enjoyed 
more 


because of his 
and 


audience 


songs of this nature. 
His second group consist- 
ed of four songs, “If That 
Angel of Shiraz” (Ghazel 
from the Divan of Hafiz), by 
tock, the “Song of Boscosel de Chastelard,” 
and two charming selections by Ward- 
“Be Ye in Love with 
first Mr. Connell 
fol- 


p and testified to the enjoyment of his au- 


nriques 
Hour of Dreams” and 


Regarding the two ones, 


explanatory remarks. Hearty applause 


iry,” from Wolf-Ferrari’s “The New 
third and last group, the other numbers 
s by Roger Quilter, “April,” “A Last Year’s 
Blackbird.” 


program Mr 


Song of the 
entire Connell displayed 


The 


lis tones were particularly notice- 


command of various moods. 


} 


ver was characterized by a thoughtful 


mann was the accompanist for Mr. Con- 
idd the 
mann is an artist in his line and his ser- 
At all 
accompaniments was sympathetic 
the interpretations of Mr. Connell. 


ed greatly to the enjoyment of 


lemand, which is as it should be. 


f the 


opening number was Grieg’s G minor 
rwegian air, which she interpreted beau- 
Mosz 
the Strauss-Tausig 
MacDowell’s “Witches’ 
md Hungarian rhapsody by Liszt. Mme. 


evi- 


her number 


H. A 


nur eimmal”) 


included selections by 


Beach, Chopin 


it interpretative were in 
The 
vere nowhere more prominent than in Mosz- 
tincelles,” which as delightful. These 
were also in evidence in her playing of Mrs. 
de la 


powers 


rhout her number charm and grace of 


truly 


Fontaine.’ 


Fiqué’s Fifth Lecture Recital. 


Noack-Fique, Carl Fique gave his 
he works of Richard Strauss in the 
Musik 
the Brooklyn Eagle says: 


udemy of Tuesday evening, 
ww this, 
Richard 


Institute aus 


the works of 
inder 
laneous instrumental 


sined and played some 
wind 


and Schu 


ute for instru 
Beethoven 
ode from Fire Fam 
1, and the “Traw 
ne Noack-Pique 
not only a good 
keen interpretation 
’ diffieult, 
Noack-Fique made 
“All Souls’ 


8 a dramatic reci 


normously 
ng of 
happy and melodi 
ight" was sung with 
Serenade” and the 
character 

art which Richard 
vy Mr. Fique, on No 


given with 


Malkin Engages Malkin. 


that 
York, announces 
Malkin, as cello 
(season 1900-1910) 
He 


red Malkin. director of the school of 


26 Mount Morris Park West 


ement of his brother, 


music 
New 
losef 


Mr. Malkin’s tour in America 


lasting reputation for this virtuoso. 


superior 


also has pupils of renown, among them Gesella Trau, Paulo 
Gruppe, Joseph Ullstein, Jacques Lundendoen and others. 
Director Malkin feels very happy in having secured the 
services of his celebrated brother. This raises the stand 
ard of the string department very greatly. Josef Malkin 
comes to this country as first cellist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 





Borwick’s Impressive Art. 


One of the most satisfying and thoroughly uplifting ex- 
periences which a sincere music lover may experience is 
to attend a piano recital by Leonard Borwick, and those 
who were at Carnegie Hall last Thursday afternoon, No- 
vember 5, to hear the English player found him in one of 
his finest executive and interpretative moods. 

His status as a real artist had been established here 
some years ago on the occasion of his single appearance 
in the metropolis, but last week’s performances raised 
Borwick to an even higher plane of importance than hith- 
erto in the estimation of New York's discriminative critics 
and professional keyboard sharps. 

One of the first things that immediately impresses the 
visitor to a Borwick recital is his freedom from conven- 
tionality in the makeup of his program. At the concert 
in question the usual Beethoven sonata was substituted by 
that of Brahms in F minor (and placed in the center of 
the program, and not at the beginning) and Chopin’s name 
was not among those of the composers represented. Also 
the transcribed G minor organ fugue by Bach was not a 
Liszt arrangement, but the player’s own adaptation, and 
the concert failed to wind up with a Johann Strauss waltz 
or any resounding piece of dynamic display. The closing 
group consisted of Paderewski’s very interesting A major 
variations (they are not, however, as good as his earlier 
Rachmaninoff’s “Serenade” and 
Other numbers on the 


variations in A minor), 
Liszt’s ever lovely F minor study. 
list were Beethoven’s G major rondo, and three Scarlatti 
pieces. 

A fine air of authority, felt in everything which came 
from under Borwick’s fingers, is the result of the man’s 
exquisite musical culture and finely balanced artistic per- 
ceptions. He is steeped in the most dignified and elevated 
musical traditions, and good taste, refined utterance and 
faithful adherence to the composer’s wishes and ideals ever 
have been to Borwick the main achievements to be striven 
for rather than the exploitation of self in the larger sense 
and of individual accomplishment in a technical way or a 
bid for popular favor through the appeal of personality. 

Borwick’s nature is essentially that of a student and a 
thinker, but his readings are leavened by a subtle poetical 
sense and true temperamental expression, so that every- 
thing he does reveals form and finish in structural and 
artistic outline and yet has the added charm of being thor- 
oughly heartfelt and human. He is in touch with all that 
in piano art which makes for the highest in spiritual ex- 
pression. His presentation of the Brahms sonata, for in- 
stance, has not been surpassed- here for profundity of 
feeling, bigness of drawing. power of musicianship, and 
versatility of lyric and dramatic resource. It was a mas- 
terful proclamation, and had Borwick done nothing else 
all afternoon the sonata would have stamped him indelibly 
on the minds of the listeners as one of the unquestionable 
giants of the piano. The andante and the scherzo, as Bor- 
wick did them, still are being talked about enthusiastically 
in local keyboard circles. 

Borwick’s Bach transcription is an impressive piece of 
workmanship, reverent, exhaustive, effective. He played 
it with a marvelous revelation of its inner structure and 
its musical beauty. Beethoven’s G major rondo and the 
Scarlatti morceaux were delightful examples of that crisp 
touch, unfailing digital dexterity, and directness of senti- 
ment which Borwick knows so well how to apply to his in- 
strument. 

Rare imagination and ability to paint picturesquely in 
tore Were reflected in the Paderewski performance, while 
the ear was ravished with lo®ely sound and delicate finger 
technics in the Liszt etude. 

There is in the Borwick art something so lofty in ideals, 
so impressively masterful in purpose and execution and so 
convineing as to the thoroughness of the musical knowl- 
edge and general culture which inspire the player, that no 
doubt as to his real significance is possible after hearing 
him deliver even a few dozen measures. He is a truly fine 
and sensitive pianist, and the warm applause he received 
from a singularly representative audience demonstrated the 
high esteem in which he is held here by the elect. 





Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen in Concert. 


Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen first came to the notice of 
the musical public when she was but eight years of age, 
and such progress did she make in her art that her talent 
attracted the attention of the Princess of Hesse and the 
Rothschilds, who took an active interest in her welfare. 
As a child she was heard in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Belgium. At the age of fifteen she returned to this.coun- 
try from Frankfort and made a tour of the Middle West. 


After continuing her studies with Paolo Gallico, she made 
her debut with the New York Symphony Orchestra on 
November 25, 1906. 

Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen takes her art seriously and is 
continually meeting. with marked success therein, as may 
be seen from the following press notices, which refer to a 
recent concert appearance: 

Mme. Tollefsen, who had established her reputation as a pianist 
with the Tollefsen Trio, showed that as an individual concert artist 
also she possesses unusual powers.—New York Evening Mail. 

Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, after she had played Grieg’s ballad in 
G minor, a set of wiriations on a Norwegian air, devoted herself 
almost wholly to pieces of a light and brilliant character. These she 
played correctly in a neat and sparkling style—-New York Times, 

Her playing was sparkling and brilliant and the applause evoked 
being well deserved.—Brooklyn Citizen. 


Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen played Grieg, Chopin, Moszkowski, Liszt 
and Mrs. Beach. Her gift is pronounced and her powers emphatic.— 
New York Morning Telegraph. 


The deftness and grace of her playing came out with particularly 
charming effect in things like Moszkowski’s “Etincelles’” and Mrs. 
Beach’s “La Fee de la Fontaine.”-——-New York Globe. 

Mme. Tollefsen’s numbers included Mrs. Beach’s “La Fee de la 
Fontaine,” a study in A flat, and Grieg’s variations, all played pleas- 
ingly.—New York Evening World. 


Mme. Tollefsen made a decided hit in the Liszt Hungarian rbap- 
sody, No, t1.—-Brooklyn Standard Union. 


Mme. Tollefsen opened the program with Grieg’s ballad. She 
gets a good tone and has developed her technic sufficiently for most 
needs, Her best playing was in such works as Moszkowski's “Etin- 
celles."-—-New York Herald. 


There was hearty recognition for the efforts of Mme. Tollefsen, a 
pianist of pleasing methods.—-New York World. 

Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen looked the part of a highborn, charming 
artist. She began with Grieg’s ballad in G minor and she gave to it 
lofty meaning, a singing beauty of tone, and a facile technic. The 
Liszt number was made gorgeous, though it has not the fireworks 
motive in it to startle an audience; its sparkling quality was made 
highly effective.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

Miss Schnabel, or Mrs, Tollefsen now, has played in a well known 
trio and showed to advantage in compositions by Mrs. Beach, Mac- 
Dowell and Moszkowski.—New York Evening Sun. 

Mme. Tollefsen had selected a program from Grieg, Chopin, Mosz- 
kowski, Strauss-Tausig, Mrs. Beach, and in them the lady disclosed 
a wealth of purling finger technic.—New York Staats Zeitung. 





Seagle in Colorado. 


Oscar Seagle, Gordon Russell Thayer, of Colorado 
Springs, and Frank Bibb, Mr. Seagle’s accompanist, are 


SNAPPED IN THE ROCKIES. 


Left to right: Oscar Seagle, Russell Gordon Thayer, Frank Bibb. 


shown in the accompanying snapshot, caught in the wilds 
of the Rockies during Mr. Seagle’s October tour of the 
West. 





George Sweet Pupil Gives Musicale. 
Florence de B. Allen, a pupil of George Sweet, gave a 
musicale at her New York studio, on Thursday, November 
5. Music was furnished by Mr. and Mrs. Bechtel Alcock, 
Frank Warner, David Talmage, Gladys Allen, Frederick 
Whyte and Samuel Brown. 
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Tina Lerner Charms. 

One of the most welcome of New York's many inter- 
esting pianistic visitors from Europe is petite and dainty 
Tina Lerner, “the tiny woman with the big technic and 
wide musical understanding,” as a leading musician re- 
marked after he had heard her play Liszt’s B minor sonata 
at her Aeolian Hall recital, Tuesday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 10. 

It was a surprise to her admirers here when Miss Lerner 
put the massive Liszt work on her program, as it is not a 
composition ordinarily chosen for performance by women, 
and also her pianistic style as demonstrated in this city 
previously seemed to point rather to the lyrical than to the 
poignantly dramatic. But those wondered at Miss 
Lerner’s selection of the Liszt leviathan sonata had reck- 
oned without the tremendous intellectual 
development which has gone on in the young artist’s mind 
and soul for the past few years, and whose rich flowering 
was revealed so strikingly-at her latest New York appear- 
ance. She did not approach the colossal piece of writing 
in an experimental spirit, nor was there apparent in any 
part of her reading the mere surface victory of technical 
command. The musicianly dissection and analysis of the 
score, as shown in the Lerner version, her sure penetration 
into Liszt’s moods, now deeply introspective and again 
assertively eloquent, her freedom from all temptation for 
external display, her exceptionally virile technical grasp, 
and the refreshing air of sincerity and conviction with 
which she projected the epical musical pages, all combined 
to prove that Tina Lerner must no longer be reckoned 


who 


and musical 


among the promising talents of the piano, but should be 
accorded a position in the ranks of its most telling expo- 
There is no other way to express the impression 
in the sonata than to that filled her 
hearers with amazed delight and aroused them to demon- 


nents. 
she made say she 
strations nothing short of fervent. 

The same remarkable expansion of the Lerner art was 
noticeable in the Martini minuet and rondo, and the Sgam- 
bati old style gavotte, in which uncommon repose, limpid 
clarity of tone and absolute reproduction of the archaic 
spirit that invests them, were outstanding features. Grate- 
ful to the ear and delicately adjusted as to dynamics and 
rhythmic nuances were the Busoni transcriptions of Bee- 
thoven’s “Ecossaises.” A melodious G minor prelude by 
Rachmaninoff, Tscherepnine’s humoresque, and a scherzo 
by Balakireff, had dash, piquancy and tonal appeal in their 
presentment. 

Chopin always was one of the composers who found 
especial sympathy in the Lerner repertoire, and so his 
A flat impromptu, F. minor nocturne, etudes Nos. 8, 6, 9, 
from opus 251, and the polonaise fantaisie, received full 
due from the player. Her unexcelled rapidity of finger 
movement, her fine ear for tonal and pedal effects, her 
versatile exposition of the morbidezza as well as of the 
whimsical moments in the Polish composer, and her ability 
to draw sentiment from the keys as well as to build her 
tone into climaxes of ringing power, fit her to voice the 
works of Chopin in the fashion which has been acknowl- 
edged to be the most characteristic of his music and its 
manner. 

From first to last the audience showered Miss Lerner 
with marks of its favor and compelled her to add three 
additional numbers at the end of her program. She never 
has been more successful in New York and her future 


looms imposingly. 





Paul Althouse Sings at Norwich. 


Norwich, N. Y., November 6, 1914. 

Paul Althouse, tenor, whose rise to fame in a very short 
period is a matter of record, gave a song recital of fifteen 
numbers in the Monday Evening Musical Club course, on 
November 2. Mr. Althouse, who sang Italian arias, Amer- 
ican and English composer’s songs and a group of German 
lieder, greatly pleased his large audience. He had their 
attention from the very first, and admiration for his sing- 
ing and his wholesome personality increased with every 
number. Mr. Althouse might be called a cosmopolitan 
singer, for he sings Italian street songs with genuine 
Southern spirit, and his German songs are rendered as only 
a real German can sing them. His songs by American 
composers were as follows “Before the Dawn,” Chadwick ; 
“If I Were King of Ireland,” Fay Foster; “In After Days,” 
Chadwick; “Here Brae,” Jordan; “3 
Haesche. 

Following each of his groups of songs, Mr. Althouse was 
obliged to sing an encore. At the close of the program 
prominent musical people of this very musical town 
crowded forward to meet the singer. who proceeded to 
Portland, Me., to sing on the next evening. 

This is the native town of F. W. Riesberg. who was 
accompanist for Mr. Althouse. Both gentlemen were the 
recipients of pleasant social attentions during their stay. 

Norwich is now the youngest city in New York State, 
having been fecently incorporated. Much of its musical 
progress is dué to the deceased Dr. Linn Babcock, who 
as early as 1870 taught music here and founded the well 


on the “Love Song, 


known piano firm of L. & A. Babcock. It is the only city 
in New York State having a “graduation course” in piano, 
which is charge of Sophia Tefft. The Monday Evening 
Musical Club, Kathryne A. Lee, president, and Ethel Jewel, 
treasurer, is doing much for the cause of music, bringing 
splendid artists here every season. More of the doings of 
this club anon. 

Florence Austin, violinist, is to be here with her own 


company February 1, 1015. H. R, F. 





Dr. A. Madeley Richardson’s Activity. 


Dr. A. Madeley Richardson, who came to America sev- 
eral years ago after occupying prominent positions in Eng- 
land as organist, choir director and conductor, is much in 
demand as organist and director of the Calvary Grand 
Choir, at Calvary Baptist Church (now known as the 
Rockefeller Church), etc. Dr. Richardson “This 
choir is coming ahead finely.” The organization as formed 
by the lamented E. M. Bowman is continued. Bessie Bow- 
man-Estey, and Mrs. Bowman, remain as interested in the 
choir as ever. There are nearly one hundred singers, and 
an examination of the church programs shows the per 
formance of such choral numbers as “The Heavens are 
Telling,” Beethoven's “Hallelujah” chorus, excerpts from 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” etc. Besides Mrs. Bowman- 
Estey, the remaining soloists of this choir are Miss Rem- 


says: 





RICHARDSON 


DR. A. MADELEY 
ington, soprano, and Messrs. Ormsby and Bushnell, tenor 
and bass, respectively. 

Dr. Richardson is also on the staff of the Institute of 
Musical Art, where he teaches theory, and of the Trinity 
School of Church Music, where he has a large class of 
young organists, He spends one day weekly at St. Mary’s 
School, Peekskill-on-the-Hudson. This is a flourishing pri- 
vate school under Episcopalian auspices. 
nections, he has many private pupils 
had opportunity to observe his method of vocal coaching, 
and found it admirable in all respects. 


Beside these con- 
The present writer 


Dr. Richardson's various books upon church music and 
other subjects have a wide and constant circulation, and 
considerable interest is being evinced in the forthcoming 
publication by Schirmer’s of his latest work, “The Choir- 
trainer's Art.” 

Thursday evening, November 5, there was a musicale, 
address, choir parade and installation of officers of “The 
Order of Macintosh,” the choir organization of Calvary 
Church, as follows: 

Grand Macintosh, Milburn C. W 

Chief Jane A. Pendergrass 

Chief. Division Il, Ida Smelt. 

Chief. Division ITl, Fannie Russel! 

Chief, Division TV, 

Secretary, 

Secretary, 

Secretary, 

Secretary, 


Spalding 
Division I, 


Carrie Lockwood 
Edythe I. Kells 

I, Pauline Hagood 
11t, Withelmina Hinck 

TV, Ethel Russell. 


Division I 
Division 
Division 


Division 


Dr. Richardson is pleasantly located in a Riverside Drive 
apartment, overlooking the Hudson River and the Pali- 
sades, and thoroughly enjoys his work in America, so 
widely divergent in character from that pursued abroad. 


Hamish MacKay’s Recital. 

A song recital with some unusual features was given by 
the Scotch baritone, Hamish MacKay, assisted by Fay 
Foster, American pianist and composer, at the New York 
debut of the Aeolian Hall, Thursday evening, 
November 5. A striking innovation was the appearance 
of Mr. MacKay in full Highland dress for the group of 
Scotch folksongs, which concluded the program 


former in 


The cos 


tume, copied from that of “Bonnie Prince Charlie,” was 


very handsome, and was worn with distinction, so the 


novelty was agreeable 


The program was made up of English and Scottish art 


songs by composers who, with few exceptions are unknowi 


here, a group of Irish folks and the Scotch songs b 


nes 


fore mentioned, arranged by present day composers 


Mr. MacKay sang all these with considerable taste 
charm and excellent enunciation, particularly in the dialect 
songs. His voice has a warm, sympathetic quality and the 
pianissimo is effective. He did good work in the art songs 
notably in the dramatic “Ethiopia Saluting the Colors,” 
‘Son of Mine” and a powerful song by Miss Foster, “Th 
King,” which was enthusiastically received. An extra num 
ber was added to this group. The Irish songs were well 


liked, the quaint “Cuckoo Madrigal” being redemanded 


But it in his singing of the Scotch folksongs that 


Mr. MacKay distinguishes himself. He 


ing for the exquisite tenderness and 


was 
has instinctive feel 
{ characteriz 
the Jac 
gaiety The 


humor tha 


them, and they are well suited to his voice bite 


song, “Johnnie Cope,” with 


Braes o’ Balquidder” with charming sentiment, and the de 


was given satiric 


licious “Skye Milking Song” had to be repeated After 
this group the artist gave “Loch Lomond” by request, and 
showed fine feeling for its pathos. Mr. MacKay prefaced 


the Scotch songs with some remarks on his and his com 


patriots purpose of raising the standard of 


known. These 


who know them, are 


Scotch musi 
folk 


unfamiliar 


and making it more widely beautiful 


songs, well loved by those 


to he general public: Mr 


MacKay’s efforts to make them 
better known are most praiseworthy 
A very enjoyable feature of the recital was the exquisite 
accompanying of Miss Foster. Before the last er: up of 
songs she played three Scotch dances by MacCunn. with 
sure, clean touch and much interpretative charm. Both 
she and Mr. MacKay were warmly ipplauded by an audi 
ence of fair size 
Gemunder Items. 
The October issue of the Violin World issued hy ihe 
long established firm of August Gem inder & Sons con 


tains many articles of uggestive interest Some of the 
captions of these articles are as follows Do You Think 
While Yo » Pp i , 
hile You Are Practising Concerning Old Masters.’ 
Are Musicians ‘Freaks’?” “Maud Powell's Practice Rules 
for Violinists,” et 
! rt , i } } 
The advertising in ti little publication is also interest 
ing. Here is Gemiinder’s own advertisement 
No Matter 
W Made Y r \V 
We Can Improve I 
n Responsiveness 
umd Tone Quality 
Wit t inte iterations, and the cost is only ¢ 
Send same by prepaid Expres 
AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 
Expert Violin Adjuster 
st West g2nd Street 


New York 
Another article begins thus: “Since m: ving into our new 


home we have had a very 


This divisi« 


constantly 


steady increase in our violin 


string trade 
idly. We are 


our strings,” et 


n of our business is growing rap 


aiming to impro' ind perfect 


Goetz] and “Lilac Domino.” 


Anselm Goetzl, alluded to by New York 


critics as “A 


real find for Dippel,” is creating warm admirers with 
every performance of the Cuvillier operetta. “The Lilac 
Domino,” now on the boards of the Forty-fourth Street 


Theatre. Here he wields the baton with surety and clear 


ness, so that not only orchestra chorus and principals ur 
derstand, but the weneral public also btain a clear 
ception of real conductorship [here are no posings or 


iffectations in Goetzl’s leadership; everything is as crisp 


and direct and understandable as if it were 
well 


precise 





nm speech 


Particularly do the ensembles go when this musical 


general handles his forces with military effect 


what he wants he gets, and that is the highest conductor 
art. Of particular charm is the musical intermezzo 
Kinemacolor 


wit! 


pictures. Dr. Goetzl has himself 


had 


many, and it is rumored that one is to 


written 


operettas which have successful production in Ger 


be produced here 
= 
Lichline 


ere long, with a libretto by Leonard 


Werrenrath in Boston. 
Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, is to appear with Olga 
Samaroff, the pianist, in the Ellis series at Symphony Hall, 
Boston, Sunday, November 15. 
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Alda’s Press Tributes. 


Frances Alda, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
‘any, opened her concert season at Newark, N. J., where 
Following this she appeared in 
In both cities 


he sang on October 20. 
ert on October 26 at Hartford, Conn. 
ie met with instantaneous success, the audiences being 
ually large and very enthusiastic, as may be seen from 
e opinions of the music critics on the Newark Evening 
Hartford Post, which are quoted herewith: 


and the 


re been accorded to me to listen to such 


is came last night with nightingale-tike 
t wonderful prima donna, Frances Alda, 

tan Opera Company 

iring in words the emotions those 

What a pity that the art of 


1 possess, but even that of 


of pict 


whict 
straggle far behind the art of music 
ip such visions as fill the mind while an 
r soul in song! 
the Muses, kind to Mme. Alda. 
form and feature as she is gifted in song 


ething memorable She seemed to radiate cheer, 


e entered upon the stage. Her smile capti 


nod 
ch stamped her at 


and every gesture was fraught 


once as a true 


concert singing, she remained almost m 


seemed vibrant with the varying 


tire traine 


he successive phrases of the songs 


night have fancied you were in 


of the spheres”; with your eyes 


olding the enactment of a 


nf he 


hire n every movement, even 
mally carried out 
more graceful or gracious 


Alda 


who accompanied her at 


gesture 
onclusion of three songs Mme. 
rank la Forge 
Newark Evening Star 
cal soloist of the 
With a personality 
brilliant melody, a method as 


principal vé 


nd delightful revelation 


program, 


voice of 


it was effective and a dramatic perception 


very syllable she uttered, she presented an 


ranging from Dr. Arne’s foolish little 
Puce 


ed artist and the 


1 program, 


prayer from ini’s “Tosca,” with the 


convincing appeal of an 
found without effort an abiding place 
Mme. Alda the lasting 


e that 


hearers and won for 


Hartford audience 


egister has the singing quality of a violin and 


me of Caruso’s crescendos in contradistinction 


cking stridency of the ordinary feminine vo 


vat enjoyable concert, and I don’t remem 


ever responded to encores in quite such a spirit 


le p I hope she Hartford again soon 


(Advert 


sings in 


cement.) 





Bogert Sings Before MacDowell Club. 


request of the board of directors, Walter L. Bo- 
his program, “Folk Songs of Germany, Ancient 
Modern,” before the MacDowell Club of New York 
There was a large 


\e the 


Election Day, Tuesday, November 3. 
audience, among whom were Mrs. Edward 
owell. Charlotte Babcock, Adele Baldwin, Miss de 
irs. Smock-Boice, Heinrich Meyn, Clarence Dick- 
F. Morris Class, Lewis M. Isaacs, and others. 


appreciative 


was Mr. Bogert’s seventh recital since October 1. 
ram was as follows: 

ANCIENT 

» Sixteenth ( enturies 
Historic Folksong 
Minnelieder 
Minnelieder 
Minnelieder 
..Minnelieder 
Minnelieder 
Neidhart (Minnesinger) 
\ Traveling Minstrel’s Song 

MODERN 

Children’s Christmas Song 
1828 
1836 


sen One 


17990 


1771 


17990 
(1837) 
1840 
Carl Wilhelm (1854) 


F, Silcher 


Steinberg in Boston November 15th. 


Steinberg, the cantor of Temple Beth El, New 
booked for a number of Hebrew Temple 
Phe first of these concerts will take place 


1 


Hall, Boston, Sunday evening, November 15. 
splendid educational value of his work, and 


interesting musical features which Dr. Stein- 


1] 


well fitted to embody with his magnificent voice, 


in addition to the high position he occupies as the cantor 
of one of the foremost temples in America, an unusual 
demand has been created for these concerts. 

They will be of unique interest to the Gentile as well as 
to the Jew, for even the former race hardly realize in its 
entirety the exquisite beauty of the music which has been 
in vogue in the synagogues from time immemorial to the 
present day. 


NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Max Jacobs’ Engagements—William Nelson 
Burritt’s Booklet—John' Finnegan Busy— 
Noble’s Program— Margaretha 
Kirpal— Notes. 


New York, November 9, 





1914. 
Max Jacobs, violinist, leader of the quartet of that name, 
aud conductor, has already booked eight engagements for 
this month, as follows: November 7, Hotel Astor, Inter- 
national Art Club; November 9, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Novem- 
ber 11, Newark, N. J.; November 12, Christ Lutheran 
Church; November 13, Mineola, N. J.; November 14, Bee- 
thoven Society, Waldorf-Astoria; November 21, Murray 
Hiii Lyceum; November 29, Bronxville Labor Lyceum. 


Burritt Book. 


William Nelson Burritt, the voice specialist and reper- 
toire builder, announces the publication of the eighth edi- 











LLEWELLYN 


PIANIST 
In America 1914-1915 





“She unfolded her extraordinary superior qualities, ele- 








gant technic, marked rhythmical feeling, and musical temper- 
ament.”—Breslauer Morgenzeitung. 
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tion of his practical guide for the training of the voice, 
“A Process of Vocal Study.” Those who know Mr. Bur- 
ritt will find in his book the reflection of much material 
which he uses in his teaching. Those who do not know 
Mr. Burritt, but are interested in his methods will do well 
to order this booklet, which is for sale at all music houses. 


Joun FINNEGAN. 


John Finnegan, who made such a hit as soloist at the 
Maine Festival last year, writes that he is unusually busy, 
with engagements coming in every day. He expects to 
have a very active season. He says: “The war is not 
going to bother me.” Of his various appearances through- 
out the United States and Canada, readers of the Musica. 
Courter will hear more later. 


Noste’s NovemMBer 15 ProcRaM. 

T. Tertius Noble plays the following “international pro- 
gram” at his next Sunday evening organ recital at St. 
Thomas’ P. E. Church, Fifty-third street and Fifth ave- 
nue, November 15. 
ae -. «++. Borowski 
AND i) ink ou Whnd cnn inves cud beaadae -. ses. Sterndale Bennett 
Fu Wordinndl Weetnteis. cck iv ccebetaccestdescciscccchscnen Mac Dowell 
Madrigal > eg Bw ON Veen e+seeyes L@mare 
Andante and Passacaglia. Rheinberger 
Finale symphony pathetic Tschaikowsky 

All of the selections are by composers residing in or de- 
scended residents of different countries, Poland, 
England, America, France, Germany and Russia being on 
the list. . 


Sonata No. 1.... 


from 


MARGARETHA KIRPAL. 


Margaretha Kirpal, teacher of singing, having studios in 
Flushing, L. L, and at 235 East Fifty-second street, New 
York, is a great believer in deep breathing. A circular 
from her says: “It makes new red blood. It makes muscle 
tissue. It builds up your body.” Some of her pupils sing 








- 


aS 


| Alice SOVEREIG 


in New York City choirs, and her annual recital at the 
Ho:el Plaza shows the results of her practical teaching. 


Notes. 


Lalage Fletcher, soprano, was the vocal soloist at the 
Country Life Permanent Exposition musicale, October 31. 
She sang songs in French and English in a clear and true 
soprano voice, with a good deal of taste. Her enunciation, 
especially, is to be commended. Miss Fletcher is a sister 
of Mrs. Fletcher-Copp. 

Mathilde Hallam McLewee will give an afternoon of 
songs, in which she and various other well known artists 
will take part, on Sunday, November 15, at her handsome 
residence-studio, 21 West Sixty-ninth street. Songs of 
Hallet Gilberté form an important feature of the pro- 
gram. 

Maarten Spies, the Hollandish pianist and teacher, for 
three years professor at the Stern Conservatory, Berlin, 
assistant to Breithaupt, is now in America. He studied 
with Leschetizky. 

Abram Roy Tyler, formerly organist in Brooklyn, now 
professionally active in Detroit, Mich., is giving a series 
of recitals at Tempie Beth El, Detroit. He calls these a 
“Quiet Hour of Music,” and this is his third season. On 
the program are various modern and classic works with a 
solo singer assisting. 

The New Assembly concert of November 19, 3 p. m., at 
the Hotel Plaza, will be given by the Cosmopolitan Quar- 
tet, composed of Grace Northrup, Mabel Beddoe, Melville 
W. Barton and R. Norman Jolliffe. The solo pianist will 
be George Halprin, and the accompanist Harry Oliver Hirt. 
Belle Ranske is the founder, David Bispham the hon- 
orary president, and Rudolph Ganz the honorary vice- 
president of the New Assembly. 

Five members of the Lachmund family gave an evening 
of music, including national character dances, in Yonkers, 
October 30. Little Anita is apparently the most talented 
of the three children. She played the piano, danced, and 
gave a musical monologue, all in charming fashion. There 
were clean playing and good style in Marjorie Gleyre Lach- 
mund’s playing. Arnaud Lachmund played with power and 
effectiveness. “Five Minutes with Liszt” was an address 
given by Mr. Lachmund, Sr., and this, in which were in- 
corporated some of the personal experiences of Mr. Lach- 
mund (who was a Liszt pupil, proved very interesting to 
the large audience. Mr. Lachmund’s New York studio 
is at Steinway Hall. 

The Women’s Philharmonic Society of New York, Amy 
Fay, president, gave the first concert, November 7, in the 
Chapter Room, Carnegie Hall, the program being selected 
from compositions by Benjamin Lambord. These were the 
artists concerned: Benjamin Lambord, pianist; Clemen- 
tine Tetedoux-Lusk, soprano; Robert Maitland, baritone ; 
Laura Tappen, cellist; Edward Manning, violinist. Mr. 
Lambord accompanied all his compositions. Of the artis‘s, 
Robert Maitland, baritone, is a new arrival from England. 
He sang the following songs with rare finish: “Remember 
or Forget,” op, 1, No. 1; “Lehn’ deine Wang’,” op. 7, No. 1; 
“Mir ist’s nun ich dich habe,” op. 7, No. 2; “A Health to 
King Charles.” Mrs. Tetedoux-Lusk was chairman of 
the committee. At the next musicale, November 28, 4 p. m., 
compositions of Hallet Gilberté will be performed. 

Isabel Franklin Longbotham is a pupil of Christine Ad- 
ler, and possesses a beautiful voice and good style in sing- 
ing. She has a repertoire consisting of the standard ora- 
torios, operatic arias and songs, all of which she has per- 
fected under Mme. Adler. A very pleasant appearance is 
also one of her assets. 

May McGibeny’s singing has won warm admiration from 
Dr. Henry T. Fleck. This soprano was soloist on No- 
vember 1 at the concert given by the City Orchestra, under 
Dr. Fleck’s direction, at East Side Forum. She sang the 
following: “Ave Maria,” with violin obligato, Gounod; 
“Sing, Smile, Slumber,” with flute obligato, Gounod; 
“Where Blooms the Rose,” Clayton Johns; “Frihlings- 
fluten,” Rachmaninoff. Mrs. McGobeny pleased her au- 
dience to such an extent that she was obliged to sing en- 
cores after each appearance. 


Edwin Orlo Bangs, tenor of the Mehan Studios, will give 
a recital at Milbank Chapel, Columbia University, Wednes- 
day afternoon, November 18, at five o'clock. Mrs. Mehan 
will play the singer’s accompaniments. 





“I have a great idea for a musical comedy!” exclaimed 
one manager. 

“Something in the way of a plot?” 

“No. But I know how to get a letter of introduction to 
a man who might put up money to run the show.”—-Wash- 
ington Star. 


Management: 
ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE MANAGERS’ FORUM. 


High Schools and Good Music. 











The wonderful possibilities that lie within the reach of 
the supervisors of music in smaller cities has been clearly 
demonstrated by Miss H 

This city was known for many years past asa “cemetery” 
for any high class musical entertainment that ever dared 


in a city of only 50,000. 


to risk a performance in its opera house. Things went 
from bad to worse, ior once the outside musical artists 
ceased coming little by little the local musical activities di- 
minished, until outside of a few picnics given by the Ger 
man music societies no other attempt was ever made to 
cultivate good music. 





What Miss H. Did. 


Such were the prospects when Miss H struck town 
After studying the situation for a while, this energetic 
little woman set about to concoct the remedy. It was not 
long before she organized a high school orchestra, and 
after a few successful “home talent” musical entertain 
ments, she pointed out to the Board of Education the ab- 
solute necessity of bringing professional musical artists to 
the city in order to educate the children to the appreciation 
and cultivation of the best music. 

“You can, if it pays,” was the laconic answer. 

Miss H— 


lay set about to prove to the Board of Education that such 


at once engaged her artists and without cd 


things as concerts could be made to pay, even at popula: 
prices. 

As soon as she received a program she requested the 
children to “read up” on the lives and accomplishments of 
the composers, and, nolens volens, they were all compelled 
to take interest in her work, for she requested essays to 
be written by all the children in the higher grades 

Her next step was to deliver lectures on the mission of 
good music, and again she compelled the children to writ 
essays on that subject. 





Bringing Music Home. 


She did not stop at this, for Miss H realized that 
only if she should carry the message into the home would 
her campaign prove a success. This was accomplished in 
a very simple manner. Miss H requested very strenu 
ously from the pupils that all those essays must be read by 
the parents, and their aid was sought in correcting the pa 
It all worked like a 


charm; the parents who heretofore never had given a 


pers before submitting them to her. 


passing thought to what good music meant to their chil 
dren, these very parents, without their knowledge, were 
heing recruited into the ranks of enthusiasts for the cause 
of better music. 





Other Factors. 


A phonograph was brought into the high school audi 
torium and illustrated lectures were given, at all times 
bringing forth the “human interest” forces in the composi 
tions, and in the life of their composer. 

This incessant campaign was kept up to the night of the 
concert. The press reached cut its helping hand and 
through its liberal contribution of interesting reading 
matter, perfected the crusade. 

The result was that 1,320 people jammed the hall to the 
doors and hundreds were turned away 

That first concert opened the eyes of every inteiligent 
person in the city I mention. The sceptics who spoke of 
lack of appreciation of good music in days gone by wer: 
not to be found anywhere after the concert. 

The next concert was given in the largest theatre; the 
price of admission ranged from 25 cents to $1, for Miss 
H did not intend to make money—her only aim was 
to give the best available talent for the least money and 
to the majority of the people. 

There are hundreds of cities all throughout this country 
that are in sore need of a brave woman like Miss H 
but as long as they cannot all win her services and fine 
spirit for their cause, why not adopt her methods? 


Managerial Jottings. 


These paragraphs are not written in the spirit of compe- 
tition, but that of co-operation with Laszlo Schwartz's 
“Managerial Maxims.” recently published in the Musica 
Courter : 

Advertising is similar to matrimony—easy to get into, 
but difficult to get out of. 

It is one of the satirical tricks of that Moloch, Publicity, 
to exact the greatest sacrifices from young artists when 
they can least afford them, and to help the artists without 


remuneration at a period when they could best afford to 
bring their offerings 

Most artists who believe they are playing “over the 
heads” of the audience are playing over their own heads 

You cannot play tego much Bach at home for your own 
benefit, but too much Bach in public harms the box office 
and may harm you 

Show me your reéngagements and I will tell you how 
long your career will last. 

Artists decry “commercialism in art” when it does not 
pay, but forget about its evils when the season ends with a 
goodly balance in profits 

The press agent is the scout of the artist who can point 
the way to victory, or hasten his downfall, 

lf patience is a virtue, some musical artists and their 
managers who are awaiting developments may be consid 
ered angels. 

It takes a good press agent half a lifetime to learn what 
to say, and a whole lifetime to learn what to eliminat 
from his publicity 

The so called “short cut” in a musical career often is the 
longest way to the goal 

To be talented is a credit to your Maker, but to prove 
the value of your talent grill be the making of yourself 

If you have cancellations, keep them to yourself, but 
let every rooster crow about the successes of your artist 

If critics knew what the artists don’t know, and the 
artists knew what critics don’t know, peace would forever 
reign in the ranks of both 

The difference between the poet and the press agent 
just this: The poet does not care whether his dreams ar 
wublished or not; the press agent sees that his are 


Nemo 





Kathleen Howard as Carmen. 


Kathleen Howard's achievements in the title role of 
‘Carmen” when that opera was given at the Century Opera 
House, New York, have already been chronicled in these 
columns. The originality and charm of Miss Howard's 


impersonation of this role as seen by the critics of the 





KATHLEEN THIOWARD AS CARMEN 


leading New York dailies are shown by the following press 
notices : 


The whole theatre rippled with applause ever time Kathleen 


Howard whirled across the stage in a series of costumes and poses 





ke pictures of Spain's modern painters come to life For sheer 


personality and theatric instinct Miss Howard has no rival among 
American singing actresses since Mary Garden. —New York Evening 
Sun 

As the fascis {f moods and fancies, Kathleen 
Howard fairly 





role of Carmen Not a quirk 


or gesture, not a look or tone did she miss, and the liberal ap 


plause brought her before the curtain many timesa—New York 


Press. 


As the Spanish gypsy Miss Howard has been heard on pre 


vious Occasions with success, and her interpretation is one that is 











graphic with action and artistic effect.—New York Americar 
Kathleen Howard presented an interesting conception the gypsy 
cigarette girl. In this as im ewery character that Miss Howard ir 
personates, there is an underlying ellig ls res 
New York Evening Worid 
rhe ne S08 the stag st nig principa 
whose make-up conveyed any atmosphere was Miss Kathleen How 
ard, the Carmen of the ast hen Miss Howard has shows 
before at she knows the importance f looking a part Her make 
p last night was distinctly valua Miss Howard also sang in th 
econd act better than I have eve eard her sing. Dramatically q 
mpersonation was intelligent and painstaking. She realizes that ¢ 
Spanish gypsy is a 4 New York Glol 
Kathleen Howard terpretatic f e title r siread 
familiar to Century patrons Voecally and dramatically it is a aret 
piece of work, consistent with the traditions of the art.—New York 
Evening Mai 
Miss Howard sang her role in good taste and in a voice of w 
ange and pleasant timbre Brooklyn, N, Y Fag 
Her Carme ertainly ' x t : ¢ a 
noving inter; 1, and t being te ‘ 
sm and artistic verity M i ' has dor ! 
e genume sptr ' >pa ! garette ¢g r : 
rs is rong sorat Mus ‘ 
(Advert 
Notes on Alexander Bloch’s Recital. 
Alexander Bloch, the violimist, gay recital recentl 
Acolian Hall, New York i ulready chromiel 
columns. His success is shown by the ll 
from the New York daily press 
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g anything leulated t see Hiis was z 
entertainment in the best sense.—New York Tribune, October 
14 A 


Leginska Recital November 16th. 


An all Chopin program will be played | 


y the young pian 


ist, Ethel Leginska, at her recital in Aeolian Hall, Monday 
afternoon, November 16, 3 o'clock She will play the 


twelve etudes, op. to, the B flat minor sonata, op. 35, anc 


twelve ctudes, op. 2s. 


‘ 
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PLANS FOR TRI-CITY 
FESTIVAL UNDER WAY. 


Four Soloists for May Concerts Announced— 
Second Rehearsal of Gigantic Newark Chorus 
Causes Pleasing Comments — List of Singers 
Increasing Daily—Officers of Jersey City 
Advisory Committee Elected— Large 
Body of Singers to be Organ- 
ized—Chorus to be Estab- 
lished in Elizabeth. 


Newark, N. J., Nowember 9, 1914 


Some time—and if predictions come true the date is but 


1 year or twe distant—New Jersey will be able to boast of 
festival such as has never been 


So tremendous a 


4 Qigantic tri-city music 
given before in any State in the Union. 
scheme may seem almost impossible to the local musician 
r music lover, especially so because of the lack of enthu- 
iasm and coéperation in the past. The belief that it might 
¥e accomplished, however, is sufficient ground upon which 
to start the foundation of such an enterprise. Once started, 
present encumbrances will rapidly disappear and time alone 
will tell how soon Newark, Jersey City and Elizabeth 
ind perhaps Paterson and Trenton, too—will join hands in 
giving the public an annual music festival so enormous in 
proportions that it will be a subject for comment all 
ver the world 


toward such an accomplishment has 


After years of experimenting, during 


The first step 
ilready been taken 
which labor, time and money have been spent by enthusi- 

tic musicians without material results, the music loving 
public of these cities has begun to realize the possibilities 
both in a commercial as well as a 


of such an undertaking 


cultural way The educational point of view alone has 
von back many a discouraged music lover, and the business 


men and women have been convinced that such an enter- 


prise is well worth financial support should such be neces- 
ary 

being. centered in the gigantic 
Newark Music 


for the three-day music festival to be 


ureat interest now 


horus which has been organized by the 
Festival Association 

ven in the First Regiment Armory on May 4, § and 6 
xt. The original plan to form a chorus of one thousand 
With the prospects 


five hundred voices, and the 


voices has been materially enlarged. 


of a Jersey City chorus of 


probable addition of two or three hundred singers from 
Elizabeth, 


larger 


increased to a much 
Both in Jersey City and in Elizabeth the 
weekly, all of 
a month with the central body for a com- 


this number should be 


heure 


chorus will meet the singers meeting in 


Ne wark once 


1 


bined rehearsa!. With these three choral bodies grouped 


together, it is believed that a chorus of far greater size 


than was originally planned or ever dreamed of will be 


ready next spring for the Newark festival. 
Pasquale Amato, the noted 
and Paul 


Althouse, 
tan Opera Company, and each one well known the world 


the 
tenor, all of the Metropoli- 


baritone; Anna Case, 


soprano, 
have been engaged as soloists for “¢ Ipera Night.” 
lhe contralto who will complete the quartet has not yet 


decided upon. One of the choral numbers to be sung 











: J el 


OWE TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO, Grand Opera Prima Donna 
Now in America Season 1914-15 Booking 


Available for Concerts, Musicales, Recitals and Festivals 





New York Recitai, Aeolian Hall, Afternoon, Nov. 6 
Brooklyn Recital, Brooklyn I » Evening, Nov. 4 
Washington, D.C., Recital, Columbia Theater, Nov. 13 
European Address: 68 rue de l' Aurora, Bruxelles, 


m 
American Address: . 62 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Cable Address: Detreville-Bruzelles . 

















on this occasion is the aria from the second act of 
“Aida,” when, in addition to the above named quartet, a 
chorus of over one thousand voices, an orchestra of one 
hundred members, and even the trumpeters will be features 
of the evening. 

For “Wagner Night” Herbert Witherspoon, also of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and well known to New- 
arkers, will be one of the soloists. A soprano and tenor 
soloist will also be selected for this program. 

For “Concert Night,” May 6, it is expected that both a 
vocalist and instrumentalist will be secured in addition to 
the young local soloist to be decided upon by competition 
some time in February. 

A meeting of the advisory committee of the Newark 
Music Festival Association will be held on Thursday af- 
ternoon, November 12, at 4.30 o’clock at Lauter Hall, 593 
Broad street. Every organist, chorus and choir leader and 
music teacher is invited to become a member and to be 
present at this time. 

The Newark chorus held its second rehearsal last 
Wednesday evening, November 4, in the Central High 
School auditorium, one of the most beautiful halls in the 
city. The large increase in the number present was 
particularly noted, and the enthusiasm displayed by all even 
surpassed the remarkable demonstration shown the week 
before. During the intermission a chorus committee was 
appointed to arrange for a musical program to be given on 
the last rehearsal night of each month, the participants to 
be chosen from the choral body; on these occasions the 
rehearsal will take up the first hour of the evening, the 
concert occupying the remaining hour. The chorus com- 
mittee is composed of Lydia Koehler, Dianne Cobb, Mrs. 
Spaulding Frazer, Florence Bucklin Scott, Claude Velsor, 
Sidney A. Baldwin, Charles Ashmun and J. E. Joyner. 

The next rehearsal of the Newark chorus will be held 
on Wednesday evening, November 11, in the Central High 
School auditorium, corner High and New streets. Singers 
who have not yet received their membership cards are 
asked to apply at the office of the association, 593 Broad 
street, Newark, as soon as possible, so that music can be 
prepared for them, Applications sent by mail must include 
the name, address, part sung, and whether voice is high or 
low must be stated. The office of the association is open 
from 9 a. m, until § p. m. 


Jersey Crry Apvisory Commitrer Exects OFricers. 


The advisory committee of the Jersey City Festival Cho- 
rus, which is a part of the gigantic body of singers organ- 
ized for the coming festival, met on Thursday evening, 
November 5, at the Lincoln High School, Jersey City. A 
representative number of prominent musicians were pres- 
ent and plans for the organization of the Jersey City sing- 
ers were thoroughly discussed. Moritz E. Schwartz, 
director and supervisor of music in the Jersey City public 
schools, was elected chairman; Prof. Joseph B. Ferry, 
director of music in the West Hoboken public schools and 
also an organist, was made vice-chairman, and Jessie B. 
Lockhart was selected as secretary. 

Some time ago it was planned to organize in Newark, 
Jersey City and Elizabeth an advisory committee which 
would be composed of the organists, chorus and choir lead- 
ers and music teachers of those respective cities. The 
object of these committees is twofold: First, it is believed 
that by bringing the musicians in each city together in such 
a body a great deal of work, as well as cooperation, could 
be counted upon in the carrying out of this gigantic festival 
scheme ; second, the influence of their names means a great 
deal toward the increase of the chorus itself. 

It is planned to have the different choruses meet in 
Newark once a month to rehearse as one body. All the 
singers will study the same music under the same con- 
ductor. C. Mortimer Wiske, the director, will rehearse 
the Newark singers every Wednesday evening, and the 
Jersey City members every Thursday evening. If the pres- 
ent plans mature he will rehearse the Elizabeth singers 
every Friday evening. 

This year the festival will be held in Newark. Next 
year it is planned to divide the concerts, holding three in 
Newark and two or three in Jersey City. Later on it may 
be decided to divide the concerts between Paterson, New- 
ark, Jersey City, Elizabeth, and possibly Trenton. The 
combined choruses would sing at all of the concerts. With 
the addition of a large orchestra and world renowned so- 
loists can one doubt but that New Jersey could then be 
able to boast of the greatest music festival in the country? 

Last Thursday evening in Jersey City the enthusiasm 
among the musicians was most evident. Every one present 











FLORENGE 


Personal Address: 





MULFOR 


CONTRALTO 


Of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


HAENSEL & JONES 


Acolian Hall, 27 West 42d Street 
NEW YORK 


1104 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
Phone, 625 W-Market 


expressed an earnest desire to assist in the carrying out of 
this proposed plan. The cooperation of the most influen- 
tial musicians and business men of Jersey City was prom- 
ised and work has begun toward the bringing together of 
at least five hundred singers from Jersey City. 

The advisory committee of the Jersey City Festival 
Chorus is composed of the following members: 

The following are members of the Jersey City Advisory 
Committee: Raymond Lattlel, James P. Dunn, Prof. 
Joseph B. Ferry, Emil Mueller, Mr. De Mauris, Jessie G. 
Fenner, Miss M. Sniffen, Miss S. S. Paddock, Mrs. 
B. C. Blauvell, Cornelia Bradford, Jessie B. Lockhart, Rev. 
Geo. D. Hadley, Rev. Thomas Hyde, Moritz E. Schwarz, 
Eugene Hicks, Leffert G. Carroll, Howard Z. Long, Wil- 
liam Pagdin, William Till, Roy K. Falconer, Benita Earl, 
Mr. and Mrs, D. H. Bender, Miss Bender, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eli Edgecombe, Mrs. Carl Willenborg, of Hoboken; Mrs. 
Edward Laterman, Lucy Nelson, Miss S. A. Culver, Miss 
E. Bauer, Mildred Pill, Mrs. Slocum, Mrs. M. E. French, 
Mrs. Lederhans, of Hoboken, and Edward I. Edwards. 

Every organist, chorus and choir leader and music 
teacher is invited and urged to become a member of the 
advisory committee of the city in which he or she lives. 
The Newark Music Festival Association is desirous of 
making this festival of civic interest, and the cooperation 
of every musician 1s needed to make the concerts a success. 

A meeting of the advisory committee of the Jersey City 
Festival Chorus, which has been organized in conjunction 
with the Newark body, will be held on Thursday even- 
ing, November 12, in the Lincoln High School Audito- 
rium. It is expected a large number will be present. 

Applications for the Jersey City chorus should be sent 
to Jessie B. Lockhart, 17 Brinkerhoff street, Jersey City. 


Music Notes. 
The Newark Musicians’ Club will hold the second meet- 
ing of the season on Wednesday evening, November 11, at 


772 Broad street. An attractive musical program has been 
arranged for. T. W. ALLen. 





ADDITIONAL JERSEY CITY NEWS. 


A club which has recently come into existence is the 
Musicians’ Society, of Jersey City, organized with a mem- 
bership of sixty-six, consisting of teachers of vocal and 
instrumental music, lecturers, critics and lovers of the 
art. The constitution, as adopted, commits the club to the 
legal standardization of music teaching. At a meeting held 
in the charming studio of the Misses Earl, James P. Dunn 
was elected president; Franzi#ka Hopf, vice-presi- 
dent; Henrietta Foster-Westcott, secretary, and J. Belle 
Boltwood, treasurer. The Board of Governors are: Mrs. 
D. H. Bender, Bula C. Blauvelt, Mrs. Frederick Ben- 
nitt, Benita Earl, Jessie G. Fenner, Mary L. Lockhart, 
Flora R. Wittpenn, Leffert G. Carroll, William Pagdin, Er- 
nest G, Russell. The governors will meet October 29 to 
arrange a program. 


A Rep Cross Benerir Concert. 


A program arranged for the Red Cross fund and given 
in the Jersey City Woman's Clubhouse, was made up of 
excellent numbers and gave pleasure to an audience that 
filled the auditorium of the clubhouse. Mrs. Daniel H. 
Bender delighted her hearers with a group of songs, “Love 
in the Wind,” “Ah, Love, but a Day” and “Yesterday and 
Today.” Charles Harrison sang “The Cross,” “Reveries” 
and “Ishtar,” and received hearty applause. The other 
selections on the program were well received. The other 
perfarmers were Franziska Hopf, Clara Krause, Flor- 
ence Carrick and Irma Hayden. 


Lerrert G. Carrott at Parmiy Cuurcn. 


Leffert G. Carroll has assumed the directorship of the 
choir of Parmly Church. Louise L. Pottle is the soprano 
soloist, Grace Westerfield, the contralto; Martin W. Naugh- 
ton, the tenor; Harry Brodwin, the bass, and Paul W. 
Schlorff, organist. 

Music Norss. 


The Mozart Male Quartet—Williams St. John, first 
tenor; Charles B. Morse, second tenor; Leffert G. Carroll, 
baritone, and Ernest R. Whitney, bass, are to appear twice 
on the course of public school lectures. Mr. Carroll will 
talk on “English Melodies in Many Lands,” illustrated by 
the quartet. 

Henrietta Foster-Wescott will give her American Indian 
costume program at the Rahway public school, on Novem- 
ber 4. On November 6 she will appear in her costume 
recital program in Orange; other dates are still pending. 

The Schubert Glee Club announces its first concert of 
the season for December 8 at the Dickinson High School, 
the largest auditorium in the city. The soloist for the con- 
cert will be Frank Croxton, bass, who has many admirers 
in this city; the Marsh String Quartet will also assist. The 
club has about sixty members. 

For information or notiees for the Mustcat Courter re- 
garding Jersey City, address Jessie Bruce Lockhart, 17 - 
Brinkerhoff street. 
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M t Ss . t 5 Ope . M . } 

At the first musicale of the season given by the New 
York Mozart Society, at the Hotel Astor, New York, Sat- 
urday afternoon, November 7, the greater part of the pro- 
gram was furnished by Anna Case, the popular young 
American soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Miss Case sang in German and English with delightful 
enunciation. Since last season her style has broadened 
considerably and her always beautiful voice has gained 
decidedly in technical efficiency. Members of the Mozart 
Society gave her a warm reception. 

George Dostal, tenor, was also heard in two groups, in 
English and Italian. Mr. Dostal appeared to be suffering 
from a stubborn cold. Despite this he made a favorable 
impression, both as to the good quality of his voice and 
to his ability to sing most interestingly. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, accompanist for the Mozart 
Choral Club, was heard in two groups of piano numbers 

The large attendance indicated the active interest of the 
members of the New York Mozart Society in its club, also 
the large number of new members admitted. 

Walter Henry Hall, the newly elected director of the 
Choral Club, was presented to the members on this oc- 
casion, 

Mrs. Noble McConnell, the energetic president of the 
New York Mozart Society, presided in her usual charming 
and interesting manner. 





Success of Another Badham Preyer Pupil. 


Margaret Hellar has sung with marked success through 
out the Middle West with the Denver Symphony Orches 





tra. This singer is a great favorite with her audiences, 
them immediately with her beautiful 
voice and charming personality. She has many engage- 
ments booked which will take her throughout the United 
States this season. Her specialties are old French songs 
and songs of the “Sunny South.” Miss Hellar is the gifted 
pupil of the New York teacher, Caroll Badham 
Preyer. 


winning soprano 


vocal 


“Key Note Waved Wing Clavier.” 


Pilar Morin, the actress and pantomimist, after seven 





years of steady work, has copyrighted her scientific discov- 
ery, the “Key Note Waved Wing Clavier” for breath, 
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ALBERT 


LINDQUEST 


THE CELEBATED YOUNG CHICAGO 
TENOR HAS BEEN ENGAGED FOR 
@ His third appearance as soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
@ The December Concert of the Lyric 
Club of Milwaukee, Arthur Dunham, 
Conductor. 
@ The Messiah performances in Saint 
Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis and 


@ The 1915 Spring Tour of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra. 

@ Soloist in Four Concerts at the June 
Sangerfest at the Panama Pacific Expo- 
sition. 














ENGAGEMENTS NOW BEING ARRANGED 
Address: 11251 South Park Avenue, Chicago 














“Possesses a voice of undeniably attractive quality and an 
abundant musica! intelligence.”"—Felix Borowski in the Chi- 


cago Herald, wr on 


26, 1914, alter Mr. Lindquest's concert 
2 in Hail, Chicago. 
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Dubuque. ( 


speech and action, which she claims to be of great impor- 
tance, as it visualizes to the mind's eye the form, balance 
and rhythm of breath, producing visualized control and 
fundamental power and color to voice, as well as close re- 
lationship to actions. 

This discovery is reported to have been accepted already 
and pronounced as wonderful, medically and scientifically, 
by such eminent people as Thomas Edison, Dr. F. Miller, 
Dr. L. Curtis, Charles H. Meltzer, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
H. Hess, and many singers, and will be reviewed fully 
later on. 





A Master Pianist. 


Harold Bauer made his first appearance this season in 
New York last Saturday afternoon, November 7, giving a 
recital at Aeolian Hall. 

As a general thing, it may be considered rather ques 
tionable taste for a manager to attach an adjective to any 
artist in announcing him, but certainly Loudon Charlton 
has every right in the world to employ the phrase “mas 
giving notice of Harold 
Bauer’s appearances in this and other cities. The 
gram alone shows in an instant that no one but a great 
master of the piano would dare to offer an extended series 
of works so serious, without the slightest relief, for the 
consideration of a New York audience. The 
played by Mr. Bauer were Bach's toccata and fugue in ¢ 
minor ; sonata in F sharp major; Brahms’ 
variations and fugue upon a theme by Handel; Bach's two 


ter pianist” as he does when 
pro 


works 
Beethoven's 


part inventions in B flat and F, and three part inventions 
in F minor, B flat, G minor, A major and B minor, and 
Beethoven's sonata in A flat. 

Even the strictest purist in music hardly could demand 
a program built of more solid and serious music; it was 
made with an eye to the artistic side only and without a 
single idea of pandering to the public taste for a bit of 
lighter music in the course of an afternoon. When Mr 
Bauer began—and he did so promptly, an example highly 
to be commended to all artists great or small—the hall 
was filled nearly to the last seat and the people who cam« 
in after the first number filled up the remaining gaps. It 
was an appreciative audience; it was an audience enthu 
siastic in advance; it was an audience very friendly to 
Mr. Bauer. The moment he stepped on the stage a great 
burst of handclapping broke forth, which 
warmed his heart, assuring him, as it did, that the few 
months of absence from the city have in no way dimmed 
the hearty respect and admiration for him of his large 
New York following. way in which Mr 
Bauer comes in, takes his seat and squares himself be 


must have 


The decisiv e 


fore the piano shows at once, even before a note is played 


that here is an artist who knows the instrument with 
which he deals. 

The Bach toccata and fugue was laid out in truly mas 
terly fashion and performed ‘with that tremendous breadth 
of treatment and, at the same time, that scrupulous regard 
which always are so characteristic of Mr 


Indeed, as a Bach interpreter 


for niceties 
Bauer's playing of Bach. 
he has no superior and few equals at the present day 

This was by the beautiful F sharp 
sonata which begins with the exquisite adagio cantabil 
the lyric portions of which, in particular, were rendered 


followed major 


with unusual beauty of tone and subtleness of shading 
making it a bit of playing long to be remembered. In 
the final allegro there were dash and fire, thorough grasp 
of the musical content, and a most manly and virile inter 
pretation. 

A magnificent interpretation was given of the Brahms 
number. If there is one quality among so many other good 
ones which is preeminent in Mr. Bauer's playing it is a 
tremendous respect for rhythm—the rhythmic details and 
nuances of each composition which he plays—and in the 
Brahms variations this quality came supremely to the 
fore. 

In the Bach inventions which followed Mr. Bauer again 
proved himself to be the born Bach interpreter, and his 
work was distinguished especially by the absolute clarity 
with which the various polyphonic differ 
entiated, this characteristic being noticeable also in the 
great fugue of the Beethoven sonata, which closed the 


voices were 


program. 

One is 
know what to admire most. 
qualities—an impeccable staccato, an almost violinlike le 
gato, the most delicate whisper of pianissimo, the great 
strength of fortissimo—all alike are at his fingers’ ends 
and controlled by a musical intelligence most remarkable 


at a loss in hearing Mr. Bauer play to 
There many 


ever 


are so good 


in itself. 

And the piano which aided him in his work—a 
nificent Mason & Hamlin grand—certainly merits a line 
all to itself, for it was an instrument of surpassing beauty 
of tone in the soft passages and, at the same time, capa- 
ble of responding to Mr. Bauer’s loudest fortissimo with- 
out sounding in the slightest degree harsh. 

Needless to say there was enthusiasm galore and re- 
peated recalls after each number must have made Mr 
Bauer very proud of his reception. 


maxg- 



































New Yor | 
armonic 
Ichestta 


Has just returned from 


its annual visit to Boston 





What some of the Boston 
music critics think of the 
Orchestra: 

SYMPHONY 


Philharmonik 


HALL 
“The Society of New 
York 
the work of Mr 


and Zimbalist 


heard Large audience applauds 
g PI 


Stransky, the Orchestra 
We hope the time may 
not be far distant when this superb Or 


chestra may feel sure of attracting over 


flowing audiences without the aid of a 


soloist, however famous; relying upon a 
revelation of its varied artistic qualities, 
from resources oft vil 


Che Phil 


instrument 


drawn ampk 


tuosity and flawless ensemble 


harmonic. is an 


wonderfully responsive to Mr. Stransky’s 
baton It 


has warmth and sonority of 


tone, and is broadly vigorous and virik 


in its playing. The concert was heard by 


a large and enthusiastic audience, which 
would not cease applause until both Or 
chestra and Conductor bowed acknowl 
Daily Advertiser 


edgment.”’—Boston 


November 2, 1914 


“The orchestral compositions were well 


tried and proven war horses, a pleasure 


to everyone when so brilliantly per- 


formed. In all of these composi 


tions an increase in technical finish and 


brilliancy and euphony of orchestral 


tone, over any previous visit of the New 


York Philharmonic, were noticeable 


Dvorak’s symphony, admirably 
played, is still a work of freshness and 
beauty. An entertaining program 


presented with exceptional spirit and 


excellence.” Post 


Iyi4 


technical Boston 


November 2, 


vcl 
imi 


‘The program was a popular one 
The Phil 


harmonic players have never before bee: 


was enthusiastically received 


heard to such advantage in this city.” 


Boston lraveler, Nov 2, 1914 


“The Orchestra is admirable an 


1 well 
proportioned.”—-The Boston Herald, 
November 2, 1914. 


Felix F. Leifels, Mgr., Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
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Hudson-Alexander’s New York Notices. 


line Hudson-Alexander, the soprano, gave a recital 
ber 29, in Aeolian Hall, New York. As soprano 
Bartholomew’s Church, New York, and at 
Brooklyn (two of the best church posi- 
York), Mme. Hudson-Alexander 
to a large number of music lovers in 


t it ‘st 
' ‘ 
nh (nurer 


ater Vew 
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Mabel McKinley 


SOPRANO 


Pupil of 
ISADORE LUCKSTONE 


Concert Recital 
Oratorio 


For open dates and other 
information, address 


The Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














KATHLEEN 


nOWARL 


Leading Contralto 
Century Opera 


Royal Opera of Cov- 
ent Garden 


Royal Opera of 
Darmstadt 


ORTRUD IN “LOHENGRIN 


Howard repeated her triumph as 


\ ‘ 
\ | 


Natniecet 


imertwcan 








and near the metropolis. In addition to her church work 
Mme. Hudson-Alexander has frequently been heard in 
recital and concert, where her charming personality and 
splendid vocal attainments have made her a special favor- 
ite. Mme, Hudson-Alexander is also in great demand as 
an oratorio singer. 

The New York daily papers had the following to say 
regarding Mme. Hudson-Alexander and her work at her 
recent recital in Aeolian Half: 

Caroline Hudson-Alexander, a soprano who is not new to New 
York audiences, although she has not appeared on the concert plat- 
Her 
program comprised a group of old songs, one of Schubert and Schu- 
songs and a concluding group 
Her singing 
after the first two numbers was always agreeable and the quality of 
her voice excellent, though perhaps of the kind to which brilliance 
and power come mor It is a 
well schooled voice, and the singer uses it with matured intelligence 
and judgment. Arthur D. Hyde was a skillful and tasteful accom- 
New York 


form recently, gave a song recital last night in Aeolian Hall. 


mann lieder, some modern French 


of songs in English by contemporaneous composers. 


readily than warmth and sweetness. 


panist. Times 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander recital last night in 
Acolian Hall to the evident enjoyment of an appreciative audience. 
Her included “My Heart Ever Faithful,” 
Spohr’s “Rose, wie bist du reizend und mild,” Mozart's “Zeffiretti 
lieder by Cesar Franck’'s 
Debussy’s “Tl 


gave a song 


performance Bach's 


Schubert and 
Webber's 


Schumann, 
“En Avril,” 


lusinghieri,” 


‘le Procession,” Ambhurst 


CAROLINE HUDSON-ALEXANDER. 


pleure dans mon cceur,”’ Chaminade’s “La Lune Paresseuse,” and a 
group of modern songs in English 

M me qualities, 
tative, worthy of more attention than the exigencies of a day over- 


New York Press. 


Hudson-Alexander revealed vocal and interpre- 


crowded with musical incidents permit. 
Caroline Hudson-Alexander was heard in a recital last evening in 


that apparently numbered many 
Her program was made up of songs in German, French and 


Aeolian Hall before an audience 
friends 
English 

Mme 
for the 


expression 


Hudson. Aleander’s asset is her apparent feeling 


content of the song and her attempt to give the emotion 


greatest 


Her voice is big and powerful, and she sang with style, 


New York World. 


charm and confidence. 


Aeolian Hall heard Caroline 
voice, legato style 


Last evening's second audience in 
Hudson-Alexander, a soprano with a high, clear 
and a real pianissimo. With Arthur Hyde at the piano, she sang 
in four languages, from good old Bach's “My Heart Ever Faithful” 
to some modern French, for which royalty was paid to the Society 
Evening Sun. 


of Authors, still active in war 


oprino, who has been heard here in 
oratorio, in Aeolian Hall and her 
voice and method were worthy of a larger audience. 

Her program ranged from Bach, Spokr and Mozart to the modern 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander, 


gave a song recital last night 


French and American composers, and with most of the songs she 
moderately successful. She has a voice of great 
power and flexibility. After Bach’s “My Heart Ever Faithful” and 
Spohr’s “Rose, wie bist due reizund,” she sang Mozart's “Zeffiretti,” 


In a group of 


was more than 


which was one of her most successful numbers. 


German lieder from Schubert and Schumann, she displayed a good 
knowledge of lieder singing, particularly in the quiet “Nacht und 
of Schubert “Mondnacht.”"—New York 


Traume” and Schumann's 


Herald 





Haarlem Philharmonic Society. 

The Haarlem Philharmonic Society of New York, Mrs. 
Rastus Seneca Ransom, president, will open its twenty- 
fourth season with a reception at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, on Thursday, November 12. Enid Watkins, inter- 
preter of the chants, ceremonials and dances of the Zuni 
Indians, will entertain at the reception. 

At a concert of November 10, George Dostal, the Bo- 
hemian tenor, and the Trio de Lutice will be heard. 


Schumann-Heink Program. 


The program selected by Mme. Schumann-Heink for her 
song recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Tuesday 
afternoon, November 17, is made up of classics almost to 
the exclusion of modern compositions. As her opening 
group she will sing Bach’s “My Heart Ever Faithful,” an 
aria from Mozart’s opera “Titus,” Beethoven’s “Ich liebe 
dich” and Schubert’s “Die Allmacht.” Part two will be 
given over to Robert Schumann's cycle of eight songs, 
“Frauenliebe und Leben,” while part three comprises eight 
songs by Liszt, Brahms, Rubinstein, and three songs to be 
sung in English. 
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Rudolph Reuter An American Pianist. 


Although first heralded in Europe as one of the leading 
pianists of the younger generation, Rudolph Reuter is an 
American by birth. Eight years were spent abroad in 
study and concertizing, and upon his return to this country 
f the lead 


in 1913 he was immediately engaged by some « 
ing organizations, including the Chicago Symphony Orches 
tra, the Chicago Woodwind Quartet and the Kneisel Quar 
tet. His appearances with and without orchestra and in 





RUDOLPH REUTER 


chamber music concerts have at all times proved to be 
unqualified successes. For the season 1914-15 Mr. Reuter 
has been re-engaged by several of the country’s leading 
musical organizations. During the season 1913-14 hi 
Chicago appearances alone numbered over twenty-five 

Mr. Reuter’s engagements are secured through his sok 
representative, Marguerite Easter, of 552 Oakdale avenue 
Chicago, Hl. 


Ciccolini Acclaimed on Two Continents. 

Guido Ciccolini, the tenor, has become, in the few per 
formances at which he has already appeared with the Bo 
ton Theatre Italian Opera Company, the idol of the Boston 
opera fraternity. His splendid voice and remarkable art 
istry have evoked praise from critics and musicians. Ap 
pended are a few of the comments on his spirited portrayal 
of the Mario Cavaradossi role in Puccini's “Tosca,” which 
he sang last week. Further comments are also added con 
cerning the tenor’s brilliant European success won before 


coming to America. 





The tenor, Ciccolini, was heard first here last week as Rodolfe 
“La Boheme,” and then won instantaneous success | the clarity 
of «wis tone, the essentially sweet quality f 
possessing stage presenc< This ad able 
to the role of Mario Cavaradossi, and his 





complete, It is agreeable to see in the rol 


wearing.—-Boston Advertiser 





M. Ciccolini was 1 romant ; ng Mari He managed 
the scene of the pai release from torture, the swiftly passing 
and antipodal emotions of fury at Tosea’s revelation, Angelotti's 
hiding place, and his mad exultation at the news of victory disturb 
ing to Scarpia, with an nstr tive sense f the actor His voice 
was at its best in the third act, in the opening air of desolate fare 
well and the following scene with Tosca His tone was more man 
egeable and expressive It showed him an interpreter of warmti 


and intensity of feeling Boston Globe 





Mr. Ciccolini ared as the artist, Mari In the purest lyrical 
passages he was at his bat His dramatic accompaniment was in 
telligent and there was the spirit of youth and virility Bostor 
Herald 

Mr. Ciccolini was an ardent ond ter peramental Cav sdoss The 

eshness and the natural beauty of his voice we at ¢ time been 


more apparent in this city, and his stage business was very original 


and well conceived.—Boston Post. 


A few of Ciccolini’s European criticisms are as follows: 





At yesterday evening's performance at the Theatre of the Champs 


Elysees, the delightful tenor, Ciccolini, obtained a well deserved tr 


mph in “Lucia di Lammermoor.”—Echo de Paris, Paris 

















With Mme. Barrientos in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” the Italiat 
tenor, Ciecolini, whose splendid voice is so warm and taking, did 
wonders especially in the last scene, which is so dramatic. He was 
well and deservedly applauded Paris 

At the first performance of “I li Lammern rr’ at the Theat: 

es Champs Elysees, the house did Monsieur Ciccolini honor His 
uing and beauti toned voice did wonders, full of fire ar 

elan, and with most expressive feeling he carried off the ai 

*Marriage” and tue final scene with suc warmth and passion 

he enthusiastic public wildly applauded Hie was repeatedly re 

alled at the fall of the curtair It was a very great success f 
the young and gifted tenor Figaro, Paris 

In the role of Edgard, Tenor Ciccolis " eved great success 
especially in the last act.—-Corriere Della Serb, Milas 


Tenor Ciccolini was a magnificent singe 
His voice and personality were quite fitted for t sentimental par 


of Conte Riccardo Secolo, Milan 


The tenor, Ciccolini, made a very refined personage of Conte Rix 


rdo, the arduous part entrusted t By means of bis cle 





GUIDO CICCOLINI AS MARIO IN “TOSCA.’ 
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An Established Teacher. 


To be the « xponent of a thoroughly tested vocal met 





to have an especial gift for imparting, to be cul 
refined, and to possess a personality pleasing and cor 


alities whi 





dence inspiring, seem to have been the 


have brought about the success of a vocal teacher well 
known to New York musicians This teacher has beer 
instrumental in placing before the public vocalists prominent 


in church, oratorio, concert and opera, who have again a1 
again proven the value of her method of instruction 


Teachers have come from all parts of the country to “bru 


up” with her and have gone away with a broader concep 


of vocal teaching and with renewed inspiration 


Recently she established a school in New York, whuicl 
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Virgil Students Give Recital at York, Pa. 


A remarkably fine piano recital was given at York, Pa., 
management of Florence Hinkle, a prominent 
that city. The players were Modena Scovill, 
York, and Ethel Leese, of Trenton, N. J., artist 
Virgil Piano Conservatory of New York. 
program throughout, 
MacDowell, Debussy 
While the execu- 
still more 


nder the 
r of 
New 
idents at the 
marked the 
from 
and Liszt. 


ying 


ptional pla 
included numbers 
nn, Chopin, Henselt 
difficult pieces was admirable, surpris- 
capable and inspirational in- 
talented Their 


some 


ind delightful were the 


ions by these players. 
was present, and made 


subject of piano practice 


rpretat given 
her, Mrs. A. M 


remarks 


Virgil, 


interesting on the 
used a practice key- 
a re- 


u mastery 


pupils had 
had 


execution 


<plained that these 


and through this been enabled to make 


ile progress in and in gaining 
board 
represented many of 
They were: Mrs. 
Nathan Lehmayer, Mrs 
Williams, Mrs. Smyse 
Alexander E. McLean, 


Nettie B. Fry- 


this concert 
milies of York 
Ebert, Mrs 
| Etnier, Mrs. George W 
Mrs. Edward Leber, 
Elmer Smith, Mrs. O. H 
Mr J. St. Clair McCall 


patronesses of 
eading ta society. 


unnon, Laura 


Lucas, 


Lily Strickland on Negro Folk-Song. 


young Southern composer, in a re- 
“Newro folksongs rich- 


field open to American composers 


, rickland the 
furnish the 


hen transcribed directly from the 


thm intoxicated cotton picker or cheer- 


ct or the ever songful domestic ser- 


a primiti distinctly racial flavof and original 


ve had from another source in this country 


long repressed in slavery, learned to ex- 
A negro will 


and then he 


ry mood and emotion in song 


any condition except when angry, 


on to say that negro folkmusic is 
America, with the exception 
from which the 


Strickland goes 
ni original 


field of 


source in 


limited Indian music, mod- 


composer may get inspiration. 
Perhaps few composers have had better opportunity of 
charm Mrs 


gathered an interesting collection of these 


wing the and value of real negro music. 
rickland has 
which she has acquired in person and under cir- 

both amusing and pathetic. 
music is 


“Ne- 


male 


published 
“Pickaninny Sleep Song” 
the Old South,” a 


Strickland’s negro 
and 
for 


part song 


Gittelson Scores in Pittsburgh. 


Pa., Frank Gittelson, the 
returned to this country 


er 23, in Pittsburgh 


iolinist, who has recently 
rope, appeared in joint recital with Carl Friedberg, 

Although both “entirely unher- 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times remarks, “in the 
e Pittsburgh 


these artists were 
as the 
These ar 


th will be courted visitors.” 


f his playing 


ething absolutely magical in the 


mental and, above all, pure and 


ince of a violin concerto by 
especially 

For his 
and prae 
difficulties in the 


of technical passages, 


srers to hearty applause 


vorak’s “Slav Dance,” A major, 


ming the 


latter with consummate mastery. As an encore, Mr. Gittelson played 
“Orientale” by Cui most exquisitely; such tender, ingratiating playing 
is seldom to be enjoyed.—Pitteburgh Despatch, October 24, 1914. 


His tone is of unusual beauty—firm, warm, pure and at times of 
a rare delicacy; and we may say of the quality of tone what Portia 
says of the quality of mercy. It is not constrained, but a gift of 
heaven. With such a gift, coupled with a technic so proficient and 
& sincerity so obvious, this young man should make himself a power 
in the musical world. His readings may not have the profundity 
and eloquence that must be associated with more advanced years, 
but his avoidance of the sensational gives one confidence that he will 
not himself stand in the way of further development.—Pittsburgh 


Gazette-Times, October 24, 1914. (Advertisement,) 





‘David Hochstein’s Press Tributes. 


David Hochstein’s success abroad in concert has won 
for him a place in the violin world such as an artist could 
well be proud of. This young artist’s virtuosity has been 
exhibited on the Continent and in England during an ex- 
tensive tour through the principal cities the year following 
his graduation from the Meisterschule at Vienna. Fol- 
lowing are a few excerpts from the Continental papers, 
speaking of the London, Vienna and several of the Fin- 
land concerts: 


4 young violinist, David Hochstein, astonished his audience by 
the wonderful beauty of his tone, his flawless technic and emotional 
playing. In Bach’s solo sonata his broad classical style revealed 


the thorough, serious musician, The Bruch D minor concerto and 





DAVID HOCHSTEIN 
FINGERING 
(Snapped in the Saxon, 


EXPLAINS THE COMPLICATED 
AS IT SHOULD BE. 


Switzerland.) 


several smaller numbers gave this gifted artist the opportunity of 
displaying his great talent and versatility.Vienna Montags Courier. 
is both understood and 
rendition of the G 


For Bach's masterpieces, an art which 


spiritually realized is required. Hochstein’'s 


minor sonata was a pure joy. Anyone who possesses the divine gift 
and ability to reveal to his audiences the wonderful beauties of these 
may well be reckoned among 


Vienna Tagblatt. 


musical treasures as Hochstein did, 
the few great artists of his time 
David Hochstein, the best graduate of the Vienna Conservatory, 
played a program at Bechstein Hall which served to display his 
command brilliant quality of particularly 
work, and a clean and confident technic. His interpretations of 
Bruch's D minor concerto and Bach's sonata had great intelligence 
end tonal beauty.--Lendon 


of a tone, in passage 


Times 
After his appearance at Queen's Hall with the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra the Strad said 


Hochstein, the winner of the Austrian government's prize, proved 
to be the possessor of a highly developed technic, which he dis- 
played to great advantage in the Paganini concerto with Sauret’s 
immensely difficult cadenza. He further gave a very finished and 
musical reading of the Beethoven concerto. 


Bruch’s Scottish fantasy was masterfully played by David Hoch- 
a violinist new to Finnish audiences. His beautiful elegiac 
tone made a profound impression in the slow movements, and he 
played the warlike finale with a freshness and vigor which only 
youth can give. After his marvelous playing of Saint-Saéns’ rondo 


stein, 


capriecioso, he was compelled to add three numbers which were not 
on the program.—The Sanomat, Finland. 


The purity and facility of his technic disclosed wonders of violin 
playing. Hochstein’s splendid interpretations, combined with his 
serious dignified bearing, provoked such storms of applause as have 
rarely been heard in our concerts, and the audience unwillingly 
quieted down only after many encores had been granted.—Usui Aura, 
Finland. (Advertisement.) 





Return of Wager Swayne. 


Wager Swayne, the Paris piano teacher, who has made 
an enviable name for himself during the last few years in 
his specialty of preparing pianists for public performances 
arrived in New York last week and will teach here until 
conditions of the war will allow him to return to his fine 
home in the French capital. His studio will be at 326 West 
Ninetieth street, corner of Riverside Drive, in the beautiful 
mansion known as “Mrs. Parsons’ house.” 

Mr. Swayne’s work has already begun and indications 
point to the fact that he will be as busy here as he always 
has been in Paris. 


Affiliated Lyceum Bureaus to Meet. 


During the week beginning November 16 the Affiliated 
Lyceum Bureaus of America will hold their annual meet- 
ing in New York at the McAlpin Hotel. At this meeting 
the list of talent for the season of 1915-16 will be made up, 
and if it is at all in keeping with the list for 1914-14 it will 
be an excellent one. Besides many well known singers, its 
list includes well known orators, senators, actors, writers, 
preachers, professors, impersonators, etc. 


Gadski Honored. 








To the Musical Courier: 

I have been requested by Sigma Alpha Iota to notify 
you that Mme. Gadski was initiated as an honorary mem- 
her into that society, in Ann Arbor, on October 27. 

Very truly, Loutse R, Hew ett, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Christine Miller Returns from Europe. 


Christine Miller, the American contralto, arrived from 
Europe on the steamer Potsdam, November 3. Miss Miller 
departed immediately for a tour of ten days. 


WANTED 


VIOLA PLAYER WANTED—Wanted capable viola 
player for string quartet. Only exceptional amateur or 
student studying for the profession who would welcome 
opportunity to study chamber music seriously considered. 
Lady or gentleman. Apply Box 34, Mustcat Courter 
Co., 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 

















SINGERS WANTED—Young professional singers have 
the opportunity to secure complete operatic training— 
solo parts and chorus, under operatic conductor at lead- 
ing Berlin, Vienna, Budapest opera houses. Complete 
operatic performances at leading New York theatre. 
Send full particulars voice instruction received. Write 
for appointment and voice trial. Address Conductor, 
Box 7, Mustcat Courter Co., 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 





STRING ORCHESTRA ORGANIZING—Talented and 
serious professional students of violin, viola, cello and 
double bass are invited to join string orchestra for thor- 
ough study of orchestral playing. Concerts. Ladies or 
gentlemen. Applicants examined prior to acceptance. 
Address Box 49, Mustcat Courter Co., 437 Fifth Ave. 





VOCAL 


t EDWARDS rete 


4000 Delmer Bivd., St. Louls, Mo. 





EDWIN 


BARITONE 
Fuller Bidg., 10 South 18th St., Phila., Pa. 


EVANS | fie 


1716 Chestnut 


carn HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
St., 


CHICAGO 


New York. 


Philadelphia 








Mrs. MINNIE M. McCONNELL 


Voice Culture and Coach 
McConnell Vocal Trice 

+ CW. ee 8t.) New York 

hone: R ver 6439 


204 Catneteal Parkw 
Wis. HALL McALLISTER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical nana 





OVIDE MUSIN'S 


Virtuoso School of Music 
Recognized as the HIGHEST SCHOOL of Violin Playing 
in the United States 


51 West 76th Street - 





New York 


SUSANNAH MACAULAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 
STUDIO: 143 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Composer of “Atlan Is Great.” “The Butterfly.” “ave Marie” 


CARLO NICOSIA 


yy Pe oy By 


cane a eA a 


English. 








407 Pierce Bullding : 


ZOE FULTON 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Direction: Mare , 508 Sch Ave., New — 
Per. Add.: Pennevivents college for Wemen, Pittebarg 








BLANCHE HAMILTON FOX 


Exclusive neon FOSTER & na DAVID. 1D 60s ‘ruse A Ave.. New York 








‘i WELLS 


EN OR 








Management: Foster & David 
800 Fifth Ave. Tel. 2023 Bryant 








56-58 West 97th 


Y School of Music and Arts 


. 679 Riverside 


© LEECH STERNER, Dweqine 
treet 


Dormitory tor out-of-townT ewes 























MUSICAL 


COURIER 











Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
—De Pachmani: 


Pugno 
Sembrich 


“I Consider the 
really great Pianos of the World.” 









“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.’ 





“* A tone which blends so well with my voice.” 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
Fourth Street 









142 W. Cincinnati 












NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 


The Oldest and Most Freqeessive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 





LEEFSON - HILLE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


MAURITS LEEFSON | = PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Director 


THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART. William 
H. Pontius, Director of Music; Charles M. Holt, 
Director Oratory and Dramatic Art. Largest and 
most reliable school in Northwest. Al! branches. 
Diplomas. Summer Session. Send for Catalog C, 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 


THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 
CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brookilys 
Masagement: LOUDON CHAKLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN W, FLOTTWELL ST. | 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 

Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Representative of more than 400 artists, inclad 
wg D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Rerlin hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikiech. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers 





Chicago Musical College 


Founded 1867. Da. F. Ziecrecp, President 


49th Year 














All Branches of School of Operse 
School ef Acting 
MUSIC ii 2e- 
Modern Languages 
nplete cz ntalog of all departments mailed free 
‘ request to 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Open Tuesday and Friday Evenings 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 
and BOWS 


‘Violas and 1 ‘Cellos 


Artists know the rarity of 
violing whose tone 
Nyasa from lowest G t« 











kiy responsive to bow 


‘ S artists + 
e REINDAHL VIOLINS 


Violins sent to respoe 
sible persons on trial 
for comparison with 
ether sew or famous 
old violins. If desired 
gradual charge ac 
counts opened. 





Reindah! Crand Model 








REINDAHL VIOTIN 
UsSep AND ENDORSED BY 
Bernard I_istemann K an 
Chas. Gregorowitz lan Kobelilk 
Leonora Jackson fimile Sauret 
Leon Sainatini Frive Kreisler Ateller,318 Athenaeum Bidg. 
Axe vgaard (> Alexander Bull stY Boren 
1 §. M. Jacobecha Hugo Heermana 59 East Yen Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Arthur Hartmann 





VIGTOR HARRIS se 


EACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





CHAPMAN 


84-08 


SOPRANO 


Address : 
23/4 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 








Ss i? Sree presdwey. New York 


Heuse Building 


Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King Clark, 
Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft Y.; Gee. Dixson, orento; 
ore Weems katherine Bloodgood, Florence 

ulfor iola Gillette, Maude Berr eannett 
Fernandez, Edith Miller. - 


Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 





Lambert 





RPHY : 


T E Oo R 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO 
For concert engagements apply 
Wee bent MUSICAL BUREAU 
34th Street, New York 





ANNIE LOUISE DAVI 


HARPIST 








THE FOREMOST WOMAN HARPIST INT a tate 


Exclusive Management FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Filth Avenue 


New York 





ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building tg one large concert 
rooms. Founded by F 
dents of all countries. 
eigners received 


. Mendeissohn-Bartholdy in 1&43 
Students received at Easter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 
at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely : 


hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 


Piano, 


all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 


opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, 


music, literature and zsthetics 
Prospectus in English or German sent 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


theory, composition, history of 


gratis on application 


WR. ROENTSCH 





A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


Ne aree oe AERADeS OHIO 


Reference The Editor ( 


ef of Tae Musica 











Wing & Son, Manutacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Factory and Offices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 


STERLING PIANos 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. 


Royal Conservatory of Music ani Theatre 


DRESDEN: GERMANY 
Sixtieth Year, 1914-1915. 1,505 Pupils, $2 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times beagle 
April and September. Admission granted also at other times. 


Prospectus and List of Teachers from the Directorium 


STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


Creaadand 5 — Aves St. Leete 
" Mo 

The Most Complete and Best Equipped Music Schools In the West 

Partial Scholarships tor Deserving Pupliis and Other Free Advantages 

Open All Year Terms Reasonable Diplomas Awarded 


61 Competent Teachers in All Its Branches Established in 1886 


























2200 st te ouls Ave 





Catalogues Free 








The Indianapolis , seer: "so. Stee 


for qualified pupels 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America. 


Catalogue and circulars mailed on request, 


Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Conservatory of 
Music et tiviy.trece 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST., 

















N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Dmectoms: Cant Herm, Aucust Featucez 





Instruction in all branches of music from first ree advantages to students: Harmony lectere: 
beginning to highest perfectior neerts, ense ¢ playin voca! age reading 
SEND ft wm ¢ t+ TALOGI 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 


professors TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTES 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
TWENTY.NINTH SEASON 





Columbus 2329 New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 











Ace THE 

STEINWAY | 7 Oe 

=~ HlasonS Hamlin 
soa wvenpaane Uaaeae ae “THE STRADIVARIUS 

THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK —® @_ 


AND 


@. Peali, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 ae a - HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York CIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


.) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymeur St.. Portman Sq..W. Londo 
town) Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg. and " BOs’ i ‘ORN] 
Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 
And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 

















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 
AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba rh HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 














JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


: Manufactured by ; 


JEWETT PIANO CO., ~ ~ Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 




















THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


| than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 
ae 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 

The odventage ef enth a Slane is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- | artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading | | excellence as a Player Piano. 


SOHMER & CO. eS 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 12th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, New York 
31S FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


Cerner 324 Street 
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